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SONG OF THE PINES EVELYN B. LONGMAN 


Twelve years ago the Grand Central Art Galleries were founded with the 
sole purpose of creating a greater demand for American Art. 

They have sailed on smooth seas and encountered severe storms, yet they 
face the New Year with greater capacity and with renewed courage and faith 


in the accomplishment of their objective, namely to sell American Art to 
the American people. 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


Encouragement 


Back in those halcyon days when art 
was art and citizens bought it, the Lotos 
Club of New York used to hold two ex- 
hibitions a year—one of notable pictures 
owned by collector-members, the other of 
paintings produced by artist-members. 
After a lapse of some time, the club, just 
before Christmas, revived the latter exhi- 
bition. Exactly 127 pictures were shown, 
and 26 of them found purchasers. 

That means something. 


Welcome to 1935 


As 1934 fades into history, it becomes 
more and more evident that the worst 
evils of the ‘Great Depression” are over 
for the art world.. Beginning in 1929, 
statements such as this have been made so 
often that the novelty, to say the least, 
has worn off. But now there is a dif- 
ference—backed by facts. It was only 
a few months ago that the sale of. a pic- 
ture on New York’s 57th Street caused 
a flurry of excitement. Today people are 
once more buying art. Dealers no longer 
feel that a gallery visitor is only making 
conversation when he asks the price of 
a work. Particularly “‘bullish’’ was the 
market for prints during the holiday sea- 
son. The forecast looks like ‘fair and 
warmer” for the art world in 1935. 


















GALLERIES 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


Paintings by Old 
and Modern Masters 


11-13 East 57th St., New York 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


Beyond any doubt, the outstanding 
single event of the past year was the 
Public Works of Art Project. Of minor 
consideration is the fact that the govern- 
ment. paid 3,749 artists $1,312,177 for 
15,660 works of art—some good, some 
indifferent, and most.of little merit. Also 
of little importance is the bitterness that 
the project engendéred among those who 
felt they got a “raw’’ deal—a bitterness 
which culminated in the closing of Amer- 
ica’s most philanthropic art institution, 
the Whitney Museum of American Art. 

Of importance only is the fact that the 
Government, for the first time, had actu- 
ally recognized the artist as a valuable 
member of the citizen body. And this 
recognition is not just a passing fancy. of 
an art-minded presidént. Having obtained 
a valuable lesson from its first experience 
with that.most difficult species, the art- 
ists, the government -is now working on 
a plan to render permanent help to Amer- 
ican art—without the relief angle to make 
a difficult problem alf the more difficult. 
More will be heard about this plan in 
the months to come. . 

From perusal of the thousands of com- 
munications, newspapers, magazines, and 
press netices that annually cross the edi- 
tor’s desk, The Art Digest senses a trend 
away from the ultra-modern. It appears 
that contemporary American art is head- 


ing for a middle, or temperate zone, in 
which will be incorporated with the old 
the many valuable lessons taught by the 
moderns—additional proof that in an 
Anglo-Saxon civilization there is a reg- 
ular swing of.the. pendulum from the 
radical to the conservative, and back 
again. 

However, just as the conservatives were 
beginning ‘to congratulate themselves, the 
Carnegie International brought one of the 
oldest of “‘isms,”” sur-realism, into public 
print when its jurors awarded first prize 
to<Peter Blume’s sur-realistic “South of 
Scranton.”” The reactions to this event 
are still being felt. Maybe the conserva- 
tive trend is.~premature. 

In the Old Master field the breaking up 
of the famous Hermitage Collection is 
lending new life. The sale of Watteau’s 
“‘Le Mezzetin’’.to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum indicates that first-quality Old Mas- 
ters still have a’ ready market, at good 
prices. Many of Russia’s masterpieces 
will find their way to this country to en- 
rich American museums and private col- 
lections. Although many of the great 
figures of American collecting has passed 
fogever from the scene, the wealth neces- 
sary to bid against the rest of the world 
is still here. America is willing to send 
her dollars overseas in exchange for these 
treasures of, culture. The Soviets feel 
that the gold tied up in them is of vastly 
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more importance to new Russia than such 
symbols of a regime before the worker 
took for himself the tools with which to 
carve his 
and hydro-electric plants interest the fol- 
lowers of Lenin more. ° 


sance of American taste 
Washington. President Roosevelt has sug- 
gested that the exterior of the Library of 
Congress, which with its carved “ginger- 
bread” stands as mute witness to an arch- 
itectural crime, be remodelled. 
cial statement has been issued according 
to the New York Herald Tribunz, but it 
is known that the Chief Executive has re- 
quested David Lynn, architect of the Cap- 
itol, to consider the subject. 


modified Italian Renaissance of the Library 


destiny. Tractors, airplanes 


Cheap at Any Price 
Evidence that there may be a renais- 
comes from 


No off- 


It is said that President Roosevelt wants 


the entire edifice refaced and the ugly 
dome, which is so much out of tune with 


the Capitol dome, removed. He would 
like to bring the Library into achitectural 
harmony with its environment, which 
comprises such structures as the Capitol, 
the new Supreme Court Building, the 
Folger Shakespeare Library and _ the 
Senate and House office buildings. For 
years artists have contended that the 


of Congress ‘fought’ with the classic 
style of the other monumental buildings in 
Washington. 

It is also indicated that the President 
may endorse the plan of the Fine Arts 
Commission to remodel the old State, War 
and Navy Building, which boasts of one 
of those mansard roofs so popular in the 
1880's. 

Approximately $1,000,000 would be re- 
quired to meet the expenses of remodel- 
ling the Library of Congress. But art 
lovers would consider it cheap at twice 
the price, if only it ushers in an era of 
beauty for the nation’s public buildings. 
State capitols and county court houses 
constitute the greatest possible indictment 
of American taste. Many of these edi- 
fices came into being during the period of 
“The Great Graft," the decade immedi- 
ately following the Civil War. Modelled 
after the Capitol of ancient Rome and 
decorated by fifth rate Italian artists, 
whose obscurity was well earned by their 
mediocrity, these buildings drew millions 
and millions from the deflated pockets of 
a war-wearied people. Macoupin County 
in Illinois is still referred to as the “State 
of Macoupin”™ because of the pretentious- 
ness of its Court House. It cost well in 
excess of $1,500,000. The politicians 
and contractors have long since spent the 
money, but the people must continue to 
gaze upon the atrocity they bought. 

To Nebraska must go the honor of 
possessing the ideal capitol building. Ne- 
braska may well be proud of its beauty 
and its appropriateness to an age of steel 
and concrete. Mr. Roosevelt is the first 
President to take an active interest in the 
arts of the country. Maybe he will stimu- 
late art appreciation by sending a train 
load of “official architects’’ to Omaha. 
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Philadelphia First of American Cities to See Art of the Soviet 


The first comprehensive collection of Soviet 
art ever seen in this country is on view at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art until Jan. 21. 
Assembled by the Society for Cultural Re- 
lations with Foreign Countries, it contains 
about 50 canvases and a large collection of 
lithographs and prints. Every artist rep- 
resented has received his artistic training and 
has developed since the otherthrow of the 
Russian Empire and the creation of the Soviet 
Republic. As a consequence, the greater part 
of the artists are under 40 years of age. Or- 
ganizations sponsoring the show are the Amer- 
ican Russian Institute, the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, and the College Art Association, under 
whose guidance it will be circulated through- 
out the United States. 

Salient trends in the cultural development 
of the New Russia may be discovered by the 
American public, long curious to know how 
art has fared under the communistic form of 
government. Blatant propaganda is absent, 
the emphasis being upon topics related to the 
life of a vast people, at work and play. Curi- 
ously, the American influence on the Russian 
mind is clearly demonstrated, as evidenced in 
the subjects developed from industrial life 
and out-door sports. In his brief foreword 
in the catalog, Fiske Kimball, director of the 
museum, extends a cordial welcome, observing: 

“Among the primal forces of the modern 
world has been the genius of the Russian 
people. First and most strongly felt in liter- 
ature and the theatre, it has also fructified 
and renewed music and the ballet. Today 
we have an opportunity of seeing, almost for 
the first time, the current effort of Soviet 
Russia in painting and graphic art.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York Times 
was impressed. Imagination and craftsman- 
ship of high order were revealed. But the 
best work, in Jewell’s opinion is to be found 
in the print section. “It may be said with- 
out hesitation that our Russian friends excel 
as print-makers. Many of the canvases are 
very interesting, and several of them reveal 
creative imagination and craftsmanship of a 
really high order. But it is to the prints 
that one turns, and eagerly returns, for a 
taste of .the profounder reading of Russian 
character, as well as for tokens of technical 
accomplishment that could scarcely be bet- 
tered anywhere in the modern world.” 

In discussing the paintings, Jewell continued: 
“Certainly there is nothing half-hearted about 
this response of the artist to his so changed, 
and still changing, social environment. These 
walls radiate health. The paintings, in par- 
ticular, with their fresh, exuberant color, seem 
very youthful in spirit; full of zest for ex- 
perimentation; full of happiness and peace. 
Of ‘propaganda’ other than that, the exhibi- 
tion is guiltless.” 

Dr. Christian Brinton, who has long been a 
strong champion of Soviet art, wrote in the 
catalog: “The story of contemporary art in 
Russia, like the art of modern France, begins 
amidst war, foreign and civil, revolution, and 








“Collective Farm Woman and Son,” by Evgeny Katzman. 


the throes of a mighty, far-reaching social 
realignment. But here terminates our parallel. 
The forward reach of art activity in the Soviet 
Union has been away from emphasis upon the 
individualist viewpoint, and quite frankly in 
the direction of an organic, socially integrated 
expression. 

“The younger talents, reflecting their happy 
adjustment to the newer social order, labor 
with all the joy and freedom of conscious 
self-afirmation. Spontaneity and courageous 
experimentation mark their efforts in what- 
ever medium they may elect to employ. Yet 
the present-day Soviet artist by no means 
permits the element of fresh-reieased indi- 
viduality to dominate his viewpoint. Unlike 
his comrades in other lands, he maintains the 
primacy of the social over the merely personal. 

If art, in common with society, must per- 


force follow the line of historic precedent, then 
is there every justification for the note of 
sturdy, forthright realism which in general 
characterizes the present display of contempo- 
rary Soviet painting and graphic art. 
became the watchword of Russian 
the mid-century onward. 


Realism 
art from 
It was likewise real- 
ism that gave the Russian novel its undying 
appeal. But the realism of the Russian novel 
was more often than not the realism of pes- 
simism, of deep-rooted disillusion, frequently 
tinged with the pain of a purely personal sub- 
jectivity. In marked contrast, the realism 
alike of the Soviet literature and the Soviet 
art of to-day is a courageous, concrete, social- 
ist realism flooded with a many-sided opti- 
mism. It is this essentially new and youthful 
concept of a new and stimulating reality that 
[Continued on page 17] 
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Are You an Onion or an Under-Ripe MelonP Rembrandt Grisaille 
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¥ “Portrait of Katherine Cornell,’ by Natalie Hayes Hammond. 


Natalie Hayes Hammond’s exhibition of ,por- 
traits at the Marie Sterner Galleries, New York, 
until Jan. 5, can be turned into a lively guess- 
ing game. It is a show of “symbolic” char- 
acterizations of prominent stage stars and well 
known people. 

Alla Nazimova is a monumental urn with a 
parasol and a letter arranged at the base, 
which, explains Miss Hammond, is symbolic 
of this lady’s ability, of her graciousness and 
of her nostalgic appeal of a finer and more cul- 
tural period. An JIonic column, signifying 
strength, in a desolate land, arranged around 
bare, leafless trees, is Eva Le Gallienne. Kath- 
erine Cornell is a Corinthian column of white 
marble draped with a sweep of orange velvet, 
while Ruth St. Denis is an oriental city» Miss 
Hammond’s subtle penetration is found in the 
picture personifying the romance of Selma 
Royle and Earle Larimore, popular stage pair; 
Larimore is a sort of heavy castle door, mas- 
sive and studded with iron, while his wife is 
a clinging vine growing around the door. More 
of the artist’s sophisticated observation is noted 
in the coaches for Helen Hayes and Noel 
Coward; a purple stage coach with gold shutters 


King Has Fling in Mexico 

Clinton King, whose paintings have won 
recognition among the artists of the South- 
west and in important shows over the coun- 
try, will hold his first New York exhibition 
at the Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 485 Madi- 
son Ave., Jan. 7 to 20. 

Mexico is a favorite theme with King, who 
was urged by Stuart Chase to bring his can- 
vases to New York. Guillermo Rivas, editor 


and bags and boxes on top represents the rest- 
less Coward, while Miss Hayes is a very elab- 
orate affair in delicate shades of blue. 

Besides the ideas behind the conceptions, 
there is ability in Miss Hammond’s work, ac- 
cording to the critics. “The drawings are done 
with great skill and must be listed among the 
season’s diverting preciosities,” said Edward 
Alden Jewell of the New York Times. Malcolm 
Vaughan of the New York American: “The 
symbols are arbitrary and the ideas are titivat- 
ingly precious, yet the scheme of conception as 
a whole is clever and the workmanship—which 
entails no more than brief drawing touched 
up with water colors—is delicate and deft.” 

“These portraits of actors and actresses do 
not essay any realistic veracity but present a 
summing up of personality in striking symbolic 
expressions,” wrote Margaret Breuning in the 
New York Post. “It is not an original idea 
but it is delightfully realized, due in no small 
degree to the craftsmanship of the artist, for 
impeccable drawing and an unerring sense of 
the value of color accents render each portrait 
a delightful decoration as well as a subtle sum- 
mary of salient characteristics.” 


of the magazine “Mexican Life,” writes, “Each 
of his canvases . is first of all an honest 
piece of work.” Salvador Novo, Mexican poet, 
says of his work among the Mexican: “His 
realism and authenticity have reached the 
soul of the peons. Here is the true Mexico.” 
Landscapes, portraits and still lifes comprise 
the exhibition. King, who has also worked in 
England and Paris, was selected by Forbes 
Watson as one of the five younger painters at 
the Independents who showed real promise. 





Rembrandt’s mastery of light distinguishes 
a splendid example of his early grisaille period 
which has just been acquired by the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, and is now being exhibited 
there together with six other recent acquisi- 
tions. “Christ Washing the Disciples’ Feet,” 
reproduced on the cover of this issue of THE 
Art Dicest, was purchased through the E. and 
A. Silberman Galleries from a famous Hun- 
garian collection. It is dated 1633-34 by Dr. 
W. R. Valentiner. The location of the canvas, 
mentioned in a 1678 inventory, was unknown 
for several years. Prophetic of the artist’s ma- 
ture style, this important document contrasts 
interestingly with the several Rembrandt’s al- 
ready in the institute’s possession. It was 
bought from the Robert Alexander Waller Me- 
morial Fund. 

The other additions range from Italian ba- 
roque to the Spanish School—the most recent 
being a Gauguin. Contemporary with the Rem- 
brandt is a “Portrait of a Young Woman” by 
Pieter Dubordieu, styled the “French Ver- 
meer” and who was influenced by Rembrandt 
as well. The delicately designed and painted 
works of this master are few in number but 
high in quality. This portrait comes from 
the Stephen von Auspitz collection, Vienna, 
acquired through the Wilson L. Mead Fund. 

Baroque in feeling is a “‘Resurrection” not 
yet ascribed to a definite artist but, according 
to Dr. Hermann Voss of the Kaiser-Friederich 
Museum in Berlin, belonging to “Rome, close 
to Caravaggio and the year 1690.” It is of 
a period neglected by most American museums. 
The strenuous, active design with its sculptur- 
esque figures in white and bright blues and 
reds is typical of seventeenth century expres- 
sion. Perhaps the most striking of the recent 
acquisitions, this picture was bought from the 
A. A. McKay Fund for the Munger Collection. 

Richard Parke Bonnington is now repre- 
sented at the institute. A study of “Francis 
the First and a Favorite” is brushed in with 
great style and is large in effect, although it 
is a small painting. Purchased through the 
Simeon B. Williams Fund, this Bonnington 
is of special interest because Delacroix also 
made a version of the subject when Bonning- 
ton was in France. 

The Spanish school is augmented by “Chest- 
nuts in a Basket” in the manner of Zurbaran, 
though probably not by that master. “Espe- 
cially handsome is the simplicity of the de- 
sign, the typical Spanish reliance on black and 
white patterning and sustained relation of 
rich, brown tone, discovered in the chestnuts, 
themselves, and repeated throughout,” states 
the institute’s news release. In view of the 
high regard in which present authorities hold 
the “objectified point of view” of this school, 
it is a welcome addition, acquired through the 
A. A. McKay Fund for the Munger Collection. 

The Friends of American Art have pre- 
sented the institute with “View of the Schuyl- 
kill,” painted by John Nagel in 1827. It is 
one of the few paintings by this artist which 
is not a portrait or a genre piece. Compared 
to many examples of the Hudson River School, 
it is far broader in handling and feeling. With 
the revival of interest in early American land- 
scape, this canvas acquires added importance. 

Paul Gauguin’s “Hospital Garden at Arles” 
is a document of the friendship between the 
artist and Van Gogh, whose influence is here 
apparent. It was painted in 1888 when Gauguin 
and Van Gogh shared the same house in 
Arles. The canvas rounds out a_ repre- 
sentative view of Gauguin’s expression and adds 
prestige to the institute’s own collection of 
French moderns. “Hospital Garden at Arles” 
was brought through the Coburn Fund. 
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Not by Van Eyck 


While perusing Professor Max Doerner’s 
“Materials of the Artist,” with its rich and 
exciting lore, C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago 
Daily News found proof that topples another 
of art’s magnificent myths to the earth in ruins. 
Neither the brothers Van Eyck nor either of 
them invented oil painting. This long-stand- 
ing belief is merely a hoax “carelessly perpe- 
trated and perpetuated” by garrulous Vasari. 

“Obviously,” writes Professor Doerner, after 
presenting his proofs, “there can be no talk 
of Van Eyck’s having invented oil painting. 
since centuries before his time oil had already 
been employed as a painting medium. 
Vasari states positively (but mistakenly) that 
since 1250, in fact, since Cimabue, all paint- 
ing, on canvas as well as on panels, had been 
executed exclusively in tempera, which accounts 
for the fact that he ascribed to Jan Van Eyck 
the invention of oil painting. Figures 
and draperies were already at that time painted 
occasionally in oils, but no distinction was 
made between the different types of oil. The 
varnishes were thick and had to be rubbed on 
with the ball of the hand. This was 
the condition of the soil from which grew 
Van Eyck’s discovery. Very probably 
Van Eyck’s ‘invention’ is not based upon the 
discovery of a heretofore unknown material, 
but rests upon the logical and effective em- 
ployment of materials already known.” 

More lore gleaned by Mr. Bulliet: “Rem- 
brandt was not afraid to question the rules of 
art, perspective and the utility of antique stat- 
ues, Raphael’s proficiency as a draughtsman. 
. .. Diirer sent a portrait of himself to Raphael 
which was painted on very fine cambric and 
was equally visible on both sides. ... Leon- 
ardo was devoted to technical experimentation, 
particularly in oil, and many of his canvases 
have suffered because of an excess of oil and 
the use of arsenate of copper in the shadows. 
. .. All painting (among the Byzantines) was 
in accordance with a fixed canon and no one, 
largely for religious reasons, was allowed to 
deviate from it. Giotto was the great 
liberator of art from the limitations of the rigid 
Byzantine tradition. Giotto’s works, accord- 
ing to the accounts of his contemporaries, ap- 
peared almost terrifyingly realistic. ... Often 
he (Titian) allowed his pictures to stand un- 
touched for months and then promptly, under 
a fresh impulse, sacrificed without hesitation 
all that seemed to him superfluous to the 
main idea of the picture. 

“When ‘Madonna with the Cherries’ at Vi- 
enna was remounted, it was discovered Titian 
had altered the original design. Vasari re- 
lates of Titian that his pictures at the begin- 
ning of his career, while he was still employing 
the old Flemish technique, were painted with 
unbelievable industry and attention to detail 
and that they were effective both from a dis- 
tance and close by. Later on his colors were 
put on broadly and the picture looked com- 
plete only from a distance; but the figures 
appeared as if alive. His later manner of 
painting, in which he surpressed all details 
and aimed at a broad, pictorial effect, was 
probably due to defective eyesight (farsighted- 
ness) in his old age.” 


A Correction 

Tue Arr Dicest wishes to make a correction 
of the captions that appeared under the three 
American Print Makers cuts in its last issue. 
These captions should have read, left to right, 
“Cafe” by Yasuo Yuniyoshi, “Reclining Nude” 
by Stefan Hirsch and “Stuyvesant Park” by 
Adolf Dehn. 








Russia: Exit Rembrandt, Enter Tractors 
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“Portrait of Rembrandt’s Son, Titus,’ by Rembrandt. 


Another famous painting from the Hermi- 
tage, the Russian National Museum in Lenin- 
grad, has entered an American collection. The 
Wildenstein Galleries of New York announce 
the sale of Rembrandt’s well-known portrait 
of his son Titus to “an American collector.” 
As is so often the case with Hermitage sales. 
the identity of the purchaser is being con- 
cealed from the public. 

However, there is no secret that in recent 
years the Soviet Government has been raising 
money for its needs by selling some of the 
art treasures lodged in its national collections. 
But so closely have the proceedings been 
guarded that few actual sales have been veri- 
fied. Among the American collectors who have 
been frequently mentioned as purchasers of 


Another Mid-West Annual 

In conjunction with the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
the Closson Galleries in Cincinnati are an- 
nouncing a Salon open to artists living in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Kentucky. Oils 
and water colors may be submitted by anyone 
within the region for the exhibition Feb. 4 
to 16. 


Robert B. Sprague, a Dayton artist who 
had charge of the First Annual Exhibition of 
Midwestern Art held at the galleries of the 
Elder Johnson Co., in Dayton, last year, is 
director of this First Annual Closson Salon. 
Entry blanks may be obtained from Closson 
Galleries, 421 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


paintings from the Soviets is Andrew W. 
Mellon, former Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Mellon, however, has made a habit of denying 
any such acquisition that is mentioned. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has been 
an important buyer of these works of art. 
In its last issue Tue Arr Dicest- reported 
the purchase by it of Watteau’s notable “Le 
Mezzetin.” Previously the museum had taken 
from Russia the two rare panels by Hubert 
Van Eyck—“The Crucifixion” and “The Last 
Judgment.” They are today a most popular 
feature of the Metropolitan’s vast collections. 

There is a rumor that another Rembrandt 
from the Hermitage Collection is on the New 
York market. 


way of turning out true. 


These Soviet rumors have a 


‘Americans and Mexicans” 

Americans and Mexicans are being featured 
in the current exhibition at the Uptown Gallery, 
New York. The oils, water colors, drawings 
and lithographs afford contrasts and com- 
parisons of national 





mal temper and artistic treat- 


ment. The exhibition closes Jan. 7. 
Represented in the collection are: Emilio 


Amero, Paul Bartlett, A. S. Baylinson, Theresa 
F. Bernstein, Paul Cadmus, Vincent Canade, 
Jean Charlot, Covarrubias, Jorge J. Crespo, 
George Grosz, Paul R. Meltsner, Carlos Merida, 
William. Meyerowitz, Orozco, George Rickey, 
Diego Rivera, Kenneth Rosevear, Sequieros, 
Nahum Tschacoasov, Herbert B. Tschudy and 
Valentine Vidaurreta. 
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Draughtsmanship of 500 Years Revealed in an American Show 


“Portrait of His Brother Hans,” by Albrecht Diirer (German, 1471-1528). 
Lent by Lessing J. Rosenwald, 


A drawing is the most personal mode of 
expression that an artist can employ; the true 
intention of the artist stands illumined with 
a vividness impossible to obtain from more 
finished works. Probably the most important 
group of “master drawings” ever assembled in 
America is being exhibited during January at 
the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. In this 
collection are 132 of the finest drawings to be 
found in this country, by nearly all the great 
masters, from the time of the early Renaissance 
in Italy to the end of the nineteenth century 
in France. Selected by Gordon Washburn, 
director of the Albright Art Gallery, from 
American private collections and public mu- 
seums, a large percentage of these drawings 
have never been publicly exhibited before. 

The earliest example in the exhibition is a 
brush sketch depicting the martydom of a 
saint, probably by Bernardo Daddi and dat- 
ing from the early fourteenth century. It is 
a loan from the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
The latest drawings are by the French 19th 
century masters—Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Cézanne. 

There is an exceptionally interesting draw- 
ing by Francois Clouet, a portrait of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Henri II, which was in the 





Hermitage Collection until bought by Robert 
Treat Paine 2nd, in 1931. Robert Lehman, 
nephew of Governor Lehman, sent an animal 
study by Pisanello, as well as important items 
by Diirer, Titian, Tintoretto, Correggio, Veron- 
ese and Goya. Eight Rembrandts, among the 
finest in the United States, were obtained from 
the Widener and Rosenwald collections and 
the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

French drawing of the eighteenth century is 
most satisfactorily presented, with all the 
greater luminaries revealed by typically viva- 
cious examples. The nineteenth century has 
superb drawings by Gericault, Ingres, Manet, 
Degas, Daumier, Millet, Seurat, Van Gogh, 
Lautrec and Cézanne. Among the English 
drawings, the earliest is a red chalk study 
by Hogarth for the first of his engravings 
entitled “The Four Stages of Cruelty.” 

Agnes Mongan of the Fogg Art Museum 
wrote a most scholarly introduction to the 
unusually well illustrated catalogue. In it she 
traces the history of drawing from primitive 
man to the latest modern manifestations, de- 
scribing with vivid phrases the nature, purpose 
and advantages of the medium. Miss Mongan: 

“Never before in this country has there 
been shown at one time a group of drawings 


of greater significance, wider variety or finer 
quality than those assembled in the present 
exhibition. Less than a decade ago it would 
have been impossible to have held an exhibi- 
tion of such scope and importance. At that 
time many of the greatest draughtsmen were 
still unrepresented in American collections. The 
last few years have seen, however, a great 
awakening of interest in fine drawings. The 
brilliant and varied examples, brought together 
in the present exhibition, through the generous 
co-operation of American museums and col- 
lectors, offer visible proof that the new in- 
terest is not only appreciative but also keenly 
critical. 

“In this collection of little more than one 
hundred drawings there: is concentrated the 
history of European draughtsmanship during 
the past five centuries. Every important 
school or movement (with a single unavoid- 
able exception) from the time of the early 
Renaissance in Italy until the closing years 
of the nineteenth century is represented, 
either in the drawings of those from whom 
the movements took their origin, or of those 
in whom were most concentrated the char- 
acteristic qualities of their time. As it is in 
drawing that the real intention and essential 
character of a man or movement are most 
clearly revealed, the present exhibition is more 
than an abstract or a synopsis. Rather it is 
a distillation. 

“To all those, whether experts or laymen, 
who can read its language, the exhibition should 
present countless suggestions for study, specu- 
lation, comparison, or pure enjoyment. That 
language which is among the most ancient and 
the most constant of all modes of expression 
is, in our day, too seldom studied and too 
little understood. Like a language of words, 
it can be narrative, descriptive, or analytical; 
epic, lyric, or even didactic; flowing, free, or 
measured. Since it is visual, it can also be 
ornamental and decorative. Like every art at 
its best and most significant, drawing illumines 
its subject with a vividness and an economy 
of means which no other mode of expression 
could convey. Under the hand of the master 
daughtsman it is final in its elimination and 
concentration, and yet suggestive; intensely per- 
sonal and yet always bound, in its distinguish- 
ing elements, to its own time. 

“For the simple concepts of primitive man 
the outline sufficed. He attained in the use 
of it a mastery which has never been excelled, 
although he worked in limited space upon 
material which permitted neither error nor 
correction. For the searchings and aspirations 
of civilized man, however, the single completed 
outline has, except on certain rare occasions, 
proved inadequate. As a result of that in- 
adequacy, the whole history of art has changed 
and developed. Since that century which saw 
the rise of a subjective and individualized 
point of view and the mechanical means—in a 
plentiful supply of paper and a variety of 
new tools—for giving it expression, drawing 
has been not an end in itself, but the means 
to an end. Generally it is experimental or 
notational. In its very nature it is incom- 
plete and intimate. 

“The world’s greatest drawings have not 
been done either for display or as works of 
art. They have been by-products in the 
process of artistic creation, drawn by artists 
to help in the clarification or formalization 
of their own problems. From this very fact 
derives their greatest fascination.” 

Mr. Washburn as “a grateful pupil” dedi- 
cates the catalogue to Paul J. Sachs of the 
Fogg Art Museum. 
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As Others See Us 


Art lovers of the United States have been 
anxiously awaiting the reactions of Canadi- 
ans to the exhibition of contemporary Amer- 
ican paintings, which began a long tour of 
the British Empire at the Toronto Art Gal- 
lery. Here is the first to reach THE Art 
Dicest, via Arthur Heming, prominent 
Canadian artist and author. It is frank, 
sincere and none too favorable. To William 
G. Colgate, writing in the Toronto monthly, 
Bridle and Golfer, the exhibition is “all 
discord, distortion, emphemeral pleasure, un- 
couthness and vulgarity.” Apart from “two 
or three conspicuous examples, there is not 
a single reference to the rewards of virtue 
or the charm and sincerity in ordered liv- 
ing.” Singled out for special mention are 
Archer, Chatterton, Chapin, Blumenschein, 
Hopper, Marsh, Davey, Sloan, Speicher, 
Tucker, Lucioni, Fiene, Kent and Kroll. Mr. 
Colgate : 

Jazz, horse-bill headlines, automats, tabloids, 
escalators, aeroplanes, torpedo trains, radios, 
television—all symptomatic of an age impa- 
tient to get somewhere and not knowing why— 
reflected in an art which is equally feverish 
and unstable. Modernity in paint equally gar- 
tulous, equally ungracious and equally pro- 
fane. For art, like its sister, literature, mirrors 
the age which evokes it. The leisurely, spa- 
cious days, the mannered ways of the eight- 
eenth century are as faithfully implied in the 
portraits of Gainsborough, Reynolds and Rae- 
burn as though described on the printed page. 
Likewise the idiosyncrasies of the present day 
find their counterparts on the canvases of the 
painters of our time. It would be a misnomer. 
however, to call the collection of contemporary 
American canvases at the Art Gallery of To- 
ronto modern; save, perhaps, for the very few 
which in journalistic pattern record social 
and industrial life of the moment. These 
happen to be modern in point of view, ap- 
proach and style, as well as subject. I make 
this distinction here because a number of the 
paintings appear in all their simple naiveté, 
simple but not unconscious, as direct descen- 
dants of the early primitives and their still 
later development which found popular ex- 
pression in Currier & Ives. 

So much for our boasted modernity. Man- 
ners and the common amenities of life have all 
but vanished. So why should we be astonished 
that good taste and refinement have nearly 
disappeared from modern painting? Which 
probably explains why our contemporary paint- 
ers show a caricaturish insistence upon every- 
thing that is ugly and rowdyish in the Western 
system of living. 

Apart possibly from two or three conspicu- 
ous examples, there is not a single deference 
to the rewards of virtue or the charm and 
serenity in ordered living. It is all discord, 
distortion, ephemeral pleasure, uncouthness and 
vulgarity. There is no denying the fact that 
vulgarity is a part of life and even has a 
necessary place in life, but it is by no means 
the whole of life. The canvases in general 
are quite as raw and rough as the subject 
matter. Style is ignored in such a way as 
to make one susceptible to that element shud- 
der at the display of harsh, crude colors and 
the coarse way in which they have been slapped 
upon the canvas. By style is meant the sen- 
sitiveness to the use of pigment which is seen 
to perfection in the works of such masters as 
Sargent, Sims and Orpen: a sensitiveness that 
results in making each square inch of a pic- 
ture pleasant in its own right and merely as 
texture. 

Vulgar and even repellent as are the sub- 
jects the American artists have chosen to de- 
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One of 132 Master Drawings in Buffalo Show 





“Portrait Study of a Lady,” by Constantin Guys (French, 1805-1892). A drawing 
done in blue and sepia washes with pencil indications, lent by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art to the exhibition of “Master Drawings” at the Albright | 
Art Gallery, Buffalo. See article on opposite page. 





pict, and often distorted as is their manner 
of depicting them, there will not be lacking 
those to whom both the subject and manner 
will be acceptable in a way that Whistler in 
subject and manner could never be. Which 
means that we have entered pictorially upon 
a new era. We may live, however, to see 
the pendulum of popular taste swing back to 
a more normal mean when what is good in 
the new will be retained and what is bad re- 
jected. We may depend upon the sifting out 
process which continually goes on to act as a 
wholesome corrective. Constant experimenta- 
tion occurs in art as in science and literature. 
It is part of the price we pay for progress. 
And we cannot divorce art from reality, even 
if we would. It is not, however, the Americans’ 
seeming devotion to the god of things as they 
are with which we are inclined to quarrel, 
but their apparent disposition to make of life’s 
worst things a positive religion. . . . 

The Archer is a finely realized portrait 
of a brawny, muscled negro brick-layer, 
though the accessories are crudely painted. 
The Chatterton is a brilliant piece of work 





in which tall elms and old houses form the 
main parts of the composition. The Chapin 
is a distinguished portraiture study, character- 
ized by natural, life-like arrangement of the 
figures and a rendering of the flesh tones and 
interior that is a pleasure to see. It upholds 
the best traditions of English painting. It 
is a remarkably good example of this artist’s 
work. Blumenschein’s canvas is a superb piece 
of lyricism, one of the landscapes that would 
arouse enthusiasm in any group of modern 
paintings. The Edward Hopper specimer is a 
crisp, epigrammatic comment on current life, 
as is the “Steeplechase,” by Marsh, and the 
“Lexington Track,” by Davey. Similarly, John 
Sloan’s outdoor snapshot. Speicher’s cowboy is 
competently enough done, but the atmosphere 
is more of the studio than the tack-room. Al- 
though the canvases of Tucker and Lucioni 
are dissimilar in subject and treatment, both 
bear the impress of authenticity and each has 
a decided charm of its own. The still life of 
Lucioni is excellently designed and has a feel- 
ing of light and air not ordinarily found in 
such subjects. 
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Old. Masters Pass in Review at Show 








“Col. George Allan, the Hussar,” by Sir Henry Raeburn. 


The Howard Young Galleries, New York, 
have assembled a carefully selected group of 
eighteenth century English paintings to remain 
on view until Jan. 12. Most of the canvases, 
representing the work of Raeburn, Gains- 
borough, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hoppner, Law- 
rence and Romney, are being shown for the 
first time in America. The critics were en- 
thused by the selection and unanimously picked 
as the masterpiece of the Reynolds’ 
portrait of “Caroline, Duchess of Marlborough.” 

Edward Alden Jewell described this picture 
in the New York Times: “The pretty Duchess 
is sumptuously dressed in crimson velvet and 
ermine. We can fancy Sir Joshua’s having had 
a wonderful time painting the manifold ins 
and outs, the sheen and glow and gay, ex- 
pensive richness of so gorgeous a costume.” 
Malcolm Vaughan of the New York American: 
“The woodland is painted in a subdued key 
of greens, emphasizing the figure in the fore- 
ground and accentuating by contrast the white 
satin and red velvet of her gown. The result 
is admirably effective, a forceful portrait which 
is at the same time a strikingly decorative 
picture.” 

Vaughan, commenting on the whole group 
of pictures, “They make a_ brilliant 
galaxy. summoning before us the character of 
a period in which gracious living, elegant taste 
and serene ambitions combined to establish a 
golden age that has since been the standard 
of English-speaking nations.” The tradition of 
the XVIIIth century is the keynote of the 
exhibition, in the opinion of Royal Cortissoz 


show 


said: 


of the New York Herald Tribune. He reminds 
the student of the “opportunity offered him 
to test an old issue,” in that “it is always 
worth while to come in contact with a school 
founded on certain stabilizing principles.” 

The paintings from this “great period,” still 
quoting Cortissoz, “illustrate the leaders and 
their principles, which is to say the tradition 
of the old Royal Academy. Sir Joshua is, 
of course, the chief exemplar of that tradi- 
tion. ‘Damn him! How various he is!’ ex- 
claimed Gainsborough on a famous occasion. 
But beneath all his variety there ran like a 
golden thread his conviction—rooted partly in 
his own genius and partly in his traffic with 
the masters of the past—that a work of art 
is a reasoned product of the mind.” 

Other paintings, winning the attention of the 
critics, are two Raeburn portraits, “Mrs. Mac- 
Dowall” and “Colin MacKenzie, Esq.,” an 
“admirable pair;” “Coast Scene,” by Gains- 
borough; and a group portrait of “Ladies Erne 
and Dillon,” exquisite sisters, delicately por- 
trayed by Gainsborough. There is also an in- 
teresting sketch of the painting, “The Calmady 
Children,” which hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Painted with much depth of skill 
and penetration of character is “Col. George 
Allan, the Hussar,” by Raeburn, herewith re- 
produced. Of this Jewell remarked: “Of course 
the handsome Colonel is not at all conscious 
of the fetching effect he creates in this cos- 
tume of a Hussar—at least he is trying his best 
to keep his mind on something more vital to 
the empire or to the human race at large.” 


Hals—$3,000,000 


An event of unusual importance to the art 
world will take place in Detroit during Janu- 
ary and February—an exh) ition of Frans Hals 
paintings of a magnitu never before at- 
tempted in America. The exhibition, which 
will open Jan. 9, will be held in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts under the supervision of Dr. 
William R. Valentiner. Dr. Valentiner expects 
to have between forty and fifty examples from 
American collections on display. Detroit alone 
is lending six paintings. Other loans are 
promised from Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincin- 
nati and Rochester. The total monetary value 
of the pictures is estimated at $3,000,000. 

“Pictures by Hals,” said Dr. Valentiner in 
his announcement, “are not only rare and of 
great value, but owners take such especial 
pride in them that they are naturally reluctant 
to let them go from their walls. In spite 
of these difficulties, we have succeeded in se- 
curing at least one-half of the pictures in this 
country.” 


Moderns in Auction 

The collection of 123 modern paintings, 
drawings and water colors of Dikran G. Kele- 
kian will go on exhibition at the Rains Gal- 
leries, New York, Jan. 12, prior to being dis- 
persed at auction Friday evening, Jan. 18. 

Mr. Kelekian of the Kelekian Galleries has 
long been a champion of modern artists, and 
his last public sale of their works at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries in 1922 caused much com- 
ment, since it was the first time that important 
modern paintings were offered at auction in 
this century. His present collection, formed, 
for the most part, since that time, includes ex- 
amples by Picasso, Derain, Signac, Chirico, 
Corot, Courbet, Kisling, Braque, Rouault, Puvis 
de Chavannes, Raoul Dufy, Juan Gris and 
Bonnard. Among the Americans are Walt 
Kuhn, Arthur B. Davies, Louis Eilshemius, 
Jules Pascin, and Pop Hart. The drawings 
are by Seurat, Renoir, de Segonzac, Degas and 
Leger. Most outstanding in the collection is 
a Rouault painting of a laughing girl, varying 
from his usual somber studies; a small Corot 
figure; an interesting Courbet painting of a 
man with a mandolin seated on a rock in a 
wilderness; an early Picasso painted while he 
was still under the influence of Toulouse-Lau- 


trec; and a portrait of H. G. Ibels by Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 


Paintings of English Rooms 

Paintings of rooms in famous English houses 
will make up the exhibition of Henriette Noyes 
at the Arden Galleries, New York, Jan. 7 to 
21. The 17 canvases are the result of a sum- 
mer spent in England during which Mrs. 
Noyes’ work was sponsored by the English 
Speaking Union, an international organization 
of which the Prince of Wales is president. 

Among the houses in which Mrs. Noyes re- 
ceived permission to paint are St. James Palace, 
Dartmouth House and No. 4 St. James Square, 
the residence of Viscount and Lady Astor in 
London; Hatfield House, residence of the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury; Hoath House in Kent, resi- 
dence of Sir Henry Stratfield; Packwood House, 
residence of Baron Ash; Penhurst House in 
Kent, home of Lord de I’Isle and Dudley, and 
Knole, the residence of Lord Sackville, at Igh- 
tham Mote, Kent. 


No Art at All 
If you’re going to follow the crowd in 
matters of art there’s going to be no art at 


all—Colonel W. De Basil in “Epigrams of the 
Week.” 






















SC anti SN alah 


Napoleon 


The French government has paid $75,000 
for 318 of Napoleon’s unpublished love let- 
ters to Empress Marie Louise, his second 
wife. Of rare historical interest, these letters 
were written between Feb. 23, 1810, a month 
before Napoleon’s marriage, and Aug. 28 1814, 
when he was sent into exile on the Island of 
Elba. 

Brief notes, sometimes jotted down on a 
battlefield or in rickety coaches racing across 
Europe, they tell the whole story of the Little 
Corporal’s famous battles, the invasion and 
retreat from Moscow, the campaigns in France 
and Germany, and the direful. story of what 
happened to Napoleon after the fall of Paris. 
They are calculated to alter completely the 
historians’ belief that Napoleon was cold and 
unemotional in his feelings toward his young 
bride. Instead, the letters show a great ten- 
derness throughout, and in some cases a deep 
passionate love. Included in the collection is 
the famous letter, which sealed the Corsican’s 
fate in the French campaign when it was in- 
tercepted and taken to Bluecher. It told 
of Napoleon’s plans to march toward the 
Marne, which was all Bluecher wanted to 
know. He pressed foreward, joining the Aus- 
trian commander, and defeated Napoleon. 
Later he sent the letter to Marie -Louise with 
a sardonic note of politeness. 

The Emperor’s French was decidedly Cor- 
sican and his hand writing often illegible, so 
that it will be some time before the yellowed 
sheets of paper are satisfactorily deciphered. 
The letters are groped in six sections and will 
be on view at the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris. One of the most interesting is the earli- 


est written before Napoleon, 40, saw his 18 
year old bride. In eloquent phrases he strives 
to win the affection of this girl who was 
brought up to hate him. He comments on her 
brilliant qualities that led him to ask for 
her hand. The letters, written during the 
eventful Russian campaign, are short but 
affectionate. One said: “You know how much 
I love you. I must know that you are well 
and happy. Good-bye, my love, a thousand 
kisses.” 

Many were written after great events—de- 
feats or victories. Some were written while 
Moscow was burning, and some were penned 
at three in the morning. On one certain day 
he wrote to her three times. In them he in- 
quires continually about his wife’s health and 
happiness and the welfare of his little son, 
the King of Rome. More poignant are the 
letters during the campaign in France. He 
assures Marie Louise that his affairs “are go- 
ing well and with the help of God will go 
better.” He appeals to her to write to her 
father, Emperor Francis I of Austria, and try 
to bring him over to their side; and to guard 
against the King of Spain, who is “ambitious 
and immoral.” “Do not,” the letter continues, 
“be too familiar with the King, keep him at a 
distance . . . do not let him advise you upon 
your bearing or way of living, you know better 
than he.” 

On March 31, 1914, at three in the morning, 
he announces the fall of Paris; his health re- 
mains good, and he suffers only because his 
wife must suffer too. Later he tells of the 
plans to send him to Elba; counsels her to be 
brave for the sake of the little Eaglet. The 
last letter, dated at Elba, Aug. 23, 1814, was 
written from “a hermitage above the sea in 
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the middle of a chestnut forest,” and concludes, 
“TI long to see you and my son.” 

The sale of the letters took place at Sotheby’s 
in London. Hidden for more than a century in 
the castle of an Austrian Archduke, a descen- 
dant of Marie Louise, the catalogue of the sale 
simply described them as “the property of a 
nobleman to whom they have descended by 
inheritance.” It was the same nobleman, whose 
identity is a strictly guarded secret, who sent 
a collection of books belonging formerly to 
Marie Louise to Sotheby’s in 1933. 





Family Affairs 


Two-or three generations of well known art- 
ist families will display their work side by 
side in an unusual exhibition entitled “Creative 
Families in Art,” to be held at the Annot 
Art School in the RKO Building, Rockefeller 
Center, from Jan. 4 to 23. The creations of 
the artists’ talented children holds an im- 
portant place in the show, with ages ranging 
from four years to 21. 

The artists included are: Peggy Bacon, 
Alexander Brook, their two children, and the 
artist parents of Miss Bacon; A. S. Baylinson 
and two daughters, aged 9 and 4% years; 
Sonia Brown and son; David Burliuk, and 
David, Jr., aged 21, whose work is shown in 
its deyelopment since he was four years old; 
James Daugherty and son; Werner Drewes, 
Mrs. Drewes and their children; Guy Pene 
duBois, and daughter 21, and son, 17; Lynn 
Fausett; .Mrs. Fausett, and child; Emil Ganso 
andaughter; John D. Graham, Eleanor Gib- 
son Graham, and son, 514; George Grosz, Mrs. 
Grosz, and child; Bernar Gussow and two chil- 
dren; “Annot and Rudolf Jacobi, daughter, 9, 
and son; William Zorach, Margaret Zorach, 
and ‘daughter. 
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How the Critics Help a Young Artist! 





“Thinking Girl,” by Letterio Calapai. 


Next to the discovery of entirely new stars 
in the art firmament, one of the keenest 
pleasures offered to the critic is found in 
chronicling the development of the younger 
stars already discovered. So, with much en- 
thusiam and constructive comment, Howard 
Devree of the New York Times offered this 
favorable report on the progress of Letterio 
Calapai, exhibiting at the Montross Gallery, 
New York, until Jan. 5. “Calapai’s first one- 
man show was, if we recall correctly, at the 


Art Center, some four or five years ago. The 
intervening years have obviously been of hard 
work and have brought about a ponderable 


measure of very palpable achievement. Gone 


are the acidulous color and tentative expression 
—replaced by rich tones, a coherent but not 
tight design, and a clear full statement. This 
is especially true in his still lifes, with their 
excellent discrimination of textures; and in 
“Thinking Girl,” with its sure apprehension of 
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mood and with composition simplified to meet 
the needs of the conception. 
The show is “intrinsically interesting” to 


Margaret Breuning of the New York Post, 
because “of the definite progress it reveals 
in the work of this young artist. The gain 


is particularly marked in organization—power 
to make all the details of design contribute 
to a unity of impression . Calapai’s color 
has improved, but is still hard at times and 
rather dry. yet it is used with great discern- 
ment of its particular enhancement of de- 
sign.” Calling him a “young realist with 
talent,” who “paints with good authority,” 
Carlyle Burrows of the New York Herald 
Tribune further commended Calapai’s work: 
“His ‘Thinking Girl,’ a portrait composed with 
simplicity and taste, also is appealing in color. 
Sound, objective approach in drawing and 
painting accounts most for his success.” 
Emily Genauer of the New York World- 


Telegram found Calapai’s canvases a little 
overcrowded, but remarked about his “ex- 
traordinary ability to paint texture.” How- 


ever, it was his water colors, displayed in a 
separate room in the galleries, that attracted 
her most: “They suggest Marin in one of 
his soberer moments. They have the same 
imaginative, evanescent quality, the same 
fleeting rhythms, the same puissant colors. They 
go a little further to meet the spectator, how- 
ever. They look the way a Marin water 
color makes one feel.” 


Drawings by Hans Foy 
Hans Foy is giving an exhibition of draw- 
ings at the Eighth Street Gallery, New York, 
until Jan. 12. 





Contrasted by Pairs 


Rochester is being treated to a stimulating 
and provocative experience. At the Memorial 
Art Gallery an exhibition of carefully selected 
canvases by 48 living American painters has 
been arranged in contrasted pairs or groups 
having similar subject matter treated in wide- 
ly differing manners. The exhibition thus fur- 
nishes the opportunity of studying the various 
trends current in American painting today and 
of contrasting well-known artists of both con- 
servative and modernist leanings. 

A few of the headings under which the 
paintings are hung well summarize the aims 
bf the exhibition and testify to its variety 
and catholic point of view: “Dramatic Narra- 
tion—Expression versus Suggestion,” “Static 
versus Kaleidoscopic Motion,” “Pattern versus 
Form,” “Progression from Realism to Sur- 
realism,” “From Broken Color to Flat Area,” 
“The Social versus the Esoteric” and “Realistic 
versus Emotionalized Lighting.” Under “Im- 
pressionism versus Expressionism” are con- 
trasted Elliot Orr, Milton Avery and Childe 
Hassam. “Centripetal versus Centrifugal Mo- 
tion” compares the work of Albert Carman 
and Jean Charlot. Albert Sterner and Byron 


Browne are listed under “Realism versus 
Cubism.” 
All the modern “isms” since the broken 


color of the Impressionists upset the brown- 
toned palettes of the nineteenth century are 
represented in these 48 contemporary canvases, 
in which both well-known and _ lesser-known 
signatures appear. The educational value of 
such an exhibition is apparent. In the opinion 
of Gertrude Herdle Moore, the director, there 
is no more effective and understandable way 
by which to demonstrate the varied manners 
adopted by American painters than this juxta- 
position of opposed aims and attitudes. Loans 
were obtained from the following New York 
Galleries: Downtown, Macbeth, Montross, 


Milch, Ferargil, Rehn and Midtown. 


More Harrison Gifts 

At close intervals the Los Angeles Museum 
announces gifts made to its permanent collec- 
tions by Mr. and Mrs. Preston Harrison and 
Carter H. Harrison, three of America’s most 
talented collectors of contemporary art. Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston Harrison have just presented 
to the museum’s French Gallery “Lady with 
Fur Cap” and “The Stove” by Georges Ca- 
pon, “Evening Procession” by Maurice Denis, 
and “The Dolly Sisters’ by Andre Lhote. “Eve- 
ning Procession” was exhibited in the Carnegie 
International in 1927; “The Dolly Sisters” is 
one of Lhote’s best known canvases. 

For the American Gallery of Water Colors 
they gave “Girl in Checkered Dress” and “Jack 
Dempsey in Training” by George Luks, and 
“Nude in Red Chair” by Leon Kroll. Carter 
H. Harrison gave a painting by Walter Uffer, 
“Indian in Corn Field,” for inclusion in the 
American Gallery of Oil Paintings. This can- 
vas was painted in 1915. 


Berlin Cocks an Ear 


One of Berlin’s best known art critics in 
preparing a treatise on “American Art” wrote 
for photographs of nine paintings which ap- 
peared in C. J. Bulliet’s “Art Masterpieces 
of a Century of Progress,” 1933 version. They 
are: “Egyptian Girl” by Sargent, “Beatrice” 
by Macena Barton, “Toilet” by Mary Cassatt, 
“American Gothic” by Grant Wood, “Addie” 
by Eakins, “Babette” by Speicher, “A Stag 
a Sharkey’s” by Bellows, “Self Portrait’ by 
Feke, and “Automat” by Hoppner. 
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Hoosier Salon 


During the ten years of its existence the 
Hoosier Salon has created an outstanding place 
for itself in Midwestern art activities. The 
eleventh annual, just announced, is the most 
opulent of exhibitions in that region, $2,975 
being offered in prizes. Open to artists who 
reside in Indiana or who have lived or painted 
there, the Hoosier Salon aims to encourage 
artistic expression and to recognize achieve- 
ment. A comprehensive program enlists patrons 
in support of a state-wide program. 

Participating artists may obtain entry blanks 
and other information from the executive chair- 
man, Mrs. C. B. King, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Entry blanks be obtained before Jan. 
19; the exhibition will be held from Jan. 26 
to Feb. 9 at the Marshall Field Picture Gal- 
leries. This year’s jury of award and admit- 
tance is headed by Robert Macbeth, New York 
art dealer. Other jurors are Edward J. Snyder, 
Milwaukee, and W. Russel Button, Elmer Fors- 
berg, Edward T. Grigware, F. R. Harper, and 
Charles Kilgore of Chicago. 

For the “most outstanding picture in the ex- 
hibition,” $500 is offered by John C. Shaffer, 
president of the Patrons Association. A selec- 
tion purchase prize amounting to $350 will be 
awarded by Tri Kappa Sorority; excellence in 
sculpture merits a $300 prize from Mrs. Cath- 
erine Barker Hickox. Prizes of $200 are given 
by Mrs. Thomas Meek Butler for the out- 
standing landscape in oil, and by Mrs. Edward 
Rector for the “Edward Rector memorial prize 
for the outstanding landscape in oil by a native 
Indiana man who is now a resident of the 
state.” 

In the name of Orphan Annie, Harold Gray 
offers an award of $100 for the best oil por- 
trait of a child and $50 for the best flower or 
still life painting in oils. For the first time 
this year two awards are available for work 
done in parochial schools. The Salon’s previous 
rejection of their work on the grounds that 
it was not creative but copied, has led to a 
reversal of policy. Classes in sketching and 
modelling have been established for both teach- 
ers and pupils. 

C. J. Bulliet’s “Artless Comment” in the Chi- 
cago Tribune gives the following estimate: 

“The Hoosier Salon is, by all odds, the best 
organized, most active of all art associations 
in America of similar aims. The active heads 
have succeeded in getting the whole state of 
Indiana back of it, not just as well wishers but 
as active workers. Every county is interested, 
through the cooperation of the statewide Tri 
Kappa Sorority of Indiana, modeled somewhat 
after the Greek letter college societies. Indiana 
University helps along officially, as do prac- 
tically all the other universities and colleges 
in the state—and Indiana is alive with them. 
All the art societies, city and village, of course, 
indorse and help along the salon 100 per cent.” 





Albrizio’s “‘Stations of the Cross” 


The Liturgical Arts Society, New York has 
embarked upon a policy of exhibiting works of 
art possessing Catholic interest. The first ex- 
hibition is composed of a series of Stations of 
the Cross executed by Conrad Albrizio for the 
Church of Saint Cecilia in Detroit. Because 
the paintings were of unusual merit the New 
York art public was given an opportunity to 
see them before their installation. 

Albrizio’s training began with La Farge and 
Morris, an architectural firm. After the war 
he went to New Orleans as a practicing archi- 
tect but later concentrated his attention on 
painting. He has executed several frescoes in 
the State Capitol at Baton Rouge. 
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Hals, Teniers, Brouwer, in New York Auction 


“River 


Landscape 


with Figures.” 


Flemish peasant life is recorded with the 
warmth which the subject matter suggests by 
David Teniers, the Younger, in a tondo meas- 
uring 16 inches in diameter, an important item 
in the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries sale of the property of the late Charles 
Stewart Smith and other collectors, the eve- 
ning of Jan. 4. Painted upon copper, the pic- 
ture is signed “D. TENIERS, f. 1646.” 

David Teniers, the Younger, whose art serv- 
ice to Flanders both as a painter and as 
keeper of the collection of the Archduke Leo- 
pold, governor of the Spanish Netherlands, was 
typical of the artists of his day. Born in 
1610 he worked first with his father, an artist 
of distinction, and then paid homage to the 
more expansive talents of Rubens. Teniers 
never lost his appreciation for the informal 
aspects of living, which are the inspiration of 
the genre painter. 

No pretention to the heroic disquiets the soul 
of Teniers. He is a painter who invested the 
scene about him with the warmth and charm 
it held for him. Life in the tavern or the 
other haunts of the peasant are recorded in his 
lusty style, sometimes a little too boisterous 
for the sensibilities of the court, but always 
infused with the sparkle of humanity. 

The Frans Hals, “Two Singing Boys,” re- 


By 
David Teniers, 
the Younger. 


> 

produced in the last issue of THe Art Dicest, 
ranks with the Teniers in importance. Another 
Flemish work is a “Tavern Interior” of the 
seventeenth century by Adriaen Brouwer, 
while a still earlier type is seen in the “Ma- 
donna and Child” by the Master of the Death 
of the Virgin, painted about 1525. 

Early religious expression is also represented 
in a Pieta attributed to Carlo Crivelli, Vene- 
tian, 1430-1493; a “Madonna and Child with 
Angels” attributed to Bernadino Daddi; and 
“Holy Family with the Infant St. John” by 
Andrea del Sarto. 

Corot, Daubigny, Millet and Harpignies are 
among the Barbizons included in the sale. 
One of two Corot conceptions is of Dante and 
Virgil in which Virgil leads the poet through 
a wood past a lion, a tiger and a hyena; the 
other is a landscape, “Batelier au Bord d’un 
Etang.” Nineteenth century French works in- 
clude Cazin’s “Moulins a Vent,” “Moroccan 
Marina” by Felix Ziem and Fromentin’s Arab 
scene, “The Chase.” The “Two Roses in a 
Vase” by Manet was in Mme. Manet’s own 
collection. 

Portraits by the English masters, Romney, 
Gainsborough, and such American canvases as 
Gilbert Stuart’s likeness of William Miller, and 
a Blakelock, “Moonlight,” round out the sale. 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic out of a regional morass. However, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say something constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
perfunctory things the New York critic 
sometimes says, just to “represent” the artist 
or the gallery, is to do a kindness to critic, 
artist and gallery.] 


Biddle and Poor Compared 

In their joint exhibition of paintings of the 
Hudson Valley at the Rehn Gallery, Henry 
Varnum Poor and George Biddle gave the 
critics an opportunity to compare the work 
of the two very dissimilar artists. Both live 
and work virtually on the banks of the Hud- 
son, Poor in New York City, and Biddle at 
Croton, N. Y. Thus far, neither of them 
has proved himself ‘the master of the Hudson 
Valley,” decided Malcolm Vaughan of the 
American. “That title still belongs in the 
Hudson River school of the 19th century. 
. . . The two artists are widely separated in 
aim and character, Biddle interprets land- 
scape in terms of his piquantly informal re- 
action to it. Proposing to manifest not so 
much the spirit of the scene as the mood it 
has roused in him, he seeks to make his color- 
ing emotional and to that end does not fully 
employ his unusual talents for drawing and 
design. Unfortunately, the coloring on which 
his emphasis thus falls is not the most felic- 
itous. In consequence, the mood he essays 
and the scene itself both suffer. 

“Henry Poor aims at a more formal inter- 
pretation of landscape. He is more careful 
to balance up the several elements of his 
painting and brings to that task a fine sense 
of decoration. One curious fault, however, 
runs through many of his canvases. Their 
foregrounds are painted with overmuch spon- 
taneity, which ofttimes makes the entire work 
seem lacking in depth of thought. At their 
best, however, Poor’s landscapes have a grace- 
ful vitality that may be said to ‘sing.’” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times also 
compared the two men: “Poor, in his land- 
scape work, employs the style that has ere 
this brought him high praise. But Biddle 
seems to be exploring. Perhaps it is only 
because we have come so definitely to asso- 
ciate with his brush the caricature-like treat- 
ment of people and the sympathetic use of 
animals as design elements. Nearly all of the 
landscapes now shown deal exclusively with 
hills and valleys, tree and road and sky. They 
are held to a simple palette, and to simple 
construction.” 

The work of the two men led Henry Mc- 
Bride of the Sun to say: “Poor’s landscapes 
are direct, free statements that are always 
founded upon pleasant design, as you might 
expect, since this artist has had so much ex- 
perience in decoration. In Mr. Biddle’s work 
in landscape there is something smoky and 
ominous with a threat in each one of some- 


thing that is about to happen. His best is 
a picture of cows and barns.” 


* * * 


Thurber Who Never Plans 


When James Thurber draws he breaks all 
rules. As explained in the catalogue of his 
exhibition of drawings at the Valentine Gal- 
lery: “He never plans an idea nor sketches 
one in; he merely gets mad or bewildered and 
begins to draw.” The result, according to 
Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune, “is 
something that has never been before, nor 
probably will be hereafter. One stays on look- 
ing at them without quite knowing why— 
fascinated by their nonsense, chuckling over 
them. They are ridiculous, but very amusing.” 

In commenting on Thurber’s “psychic art,” 
McBride of the Sun wrote: “Yes, Mr. Thur- 
ber’s little drawings are actually art and of 
a very fine order. He is one of the two or 
three artists in our whole vast land to have 
evolved a style for himself. He is as distinct 
in this country as Thomas Nast and in Europe 
as Felicien Rops; but happily he is unlike 
either. He is unlike anybody. That is his 
great secret and his great charm.” 

* * 


Too Many “Hints and Echoes” 


Sir Francis Rose’s American debut at the 
Marie Harriman Gallery was met by diverse 
opinion. Gertrude Stein did her bit in launch- 
ing him successfully, but, bemoans Malcolm 
Vaughan of the American, “unfortunately, 
neither Miss Stein’s praise nor the publicity 
has made him an exceptional painter. Frankly, 
his work is immature. He has not yet found 
himself as an artist. He is still on the hop, 
skip and jump, casting about for a goal, trying 
in everybody else’s method to discover a method 
of his own. Hints and echoes of other painters 
run through so many of his pictures that one 
wishes to remind him, in the words of Have- 
lock Ellis, that ‘the great artist finds style as 
the mystic finds God, in his own soul.’” 

But Henry McBride of the Sun constructed 
a different angle. Knowing that Miss Stein’s 
collection contains 14 of Sir Francis’ canvases, 
he thought it would be an excellent idea if 
there were more collectors like Miss Stein: “If 
there were people in this town to take sudden- 
ly a fancy to a young man’s landscapes and 
then buy fourteen of the same we would as- 
suredly have more young artists in this town 
with futures as rosy as Sir Francis’s. For 
my part, I think that Sir Francis has now got 
to amount to something just because fourteen 
of his pictures have been acquired for a famous 
collection. There is nothing that so fortifies 
a painter, young or old, as to be purchased, 
and already Sir Francis is easy with his brush 
strokes, fresh with his colors and eager in his 
quest for things to paint.” 

Commenting on Gertrude Stein’s “well 
stream-lined paragraph” about the artist’s abil- 
ity. Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune 
remarked: “What Francis Rose says for him- 
self is another matter, however wandering and 
fanciful. He is inspired by various painters and 
methods, his romantic yearnings carrving him 
as far back as Rembrandt in one little study, 
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the ‘Education of a Saint.’ He has his Cour- 

bet moments in the spirited ‘Wedding Night’ 

and his Picasso momments. But he always 

manages to be clever, amiable and imaginative. 

To take him too seriously is to deprive one’s 

self of much of the enjoyment his work affords. 
* * + 


Hallowell, Who Changed Styles 


Critics were surprised and a little dis- 
appointed by Robert Hallowell’s recent exhibi- 
tion at the Macbeth Gallery. This artist has 
definitely changed his style since his last one- 
man show at the Montross Gallery in 1932. 
Forsaking his former method of working for a 
more vigorous technique and a newer sense of 
freedom and “action,” he brought wistful re- 
grets from Malcolm Vaughan of the American: 

“Here is a painter who has long since 
demonstrated his merit. He has in the past 
produced a goodly number of able landscapes 
and flower-pieces, pictures that you would find 
livable, nay, cherishable companions in your 
house. Of late years, however, Hallowell has 
undergone a radical change of being, a kind 
of drastic revolution of which these latest ex- 
plosions are the most violent. 

“The will-o’-the-wisp called self-expression 
seems his allure. In any event, he who once 
gave us paintings finely wrought has now sacri- 
ficed care and discipline and rushes to attack 
his canvas with headlong spontaneity. His 
landscapes reel under the impact. His flowers 
become plangent outcries of color. The numer- 
ous portraits he essays seem unnecessarily 
hurried, unreasonably excited and purposelessly 
blunt. One can but hope that this new style 
is a transitional illusion which he will shortly 
drop. Meanwhile, he gives the appearance, to 
use the old, homely phrase, of ‘a good man 
gone wrong.’” 

Another point of interest in Hallowell’s show 
was a new development in portrait work. There 
were about fifteen portraits included, contrast- 
ing with his previous exhibitions that contained 
virtually none at all. “A few flower subjects 
are included,” wrote Carlyle Burrows in the 
Herald Tribune, “and these, like his water 
colors, are intense and vivid in color; but the 
portraits prove somewhat disappointing. They 
are frank characterizations, vigorously painted, 
but as realistic documents lack introspection 
and warmth essential to appealing and sympa- 
thetic likeness.” Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times: “There are some of the ‘dancing’ sky- 
scrapers, which this artist has made securely 
his own. And most attractive of all, perhaps, 
are the flower subjects, many of them very 
handsomely decorative.” 

* * + 


Maryla Lednicka is Judged 

In her first “full-fledged” exhibition at the 
Wildenstein Galleries, Maryla Lednicka, Polish 
sculptor, caused Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times to recognize “a talent of unquestionable 
authenticity.” The influence of Bourdelle, 
under whom she studied, was noted by Jewell 
in several of the figures, but “Mme. Lednicka 
has not stopped there. She has gone on and 
established a plastic speech of her own, which 
attains its most eloquent expression in the life- 
size standing bronze figure, ‘Adolescent.’ This 
is by all odds the best work in the show, 
modeled with deep understanding both of sub- 
ject and of medium.” 

McBride of the Sun discovered that her work 
had “an ambitious spirit;” while Carlyle Bur- 
rows of the Herald Tribune found that this 
artist “has her moments of authority,” but “her 
uncertainty with form and porportion is rather 
distressingly obvious in the two nude figures 
which are prominent on display. Her por- 
traits are only occasionally good, probably the 
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best, and certainly the most sensitive, being the 
bas-reliefs of Colonel House and Premier Musso- 
lini.” 

* * * 


Iver Rose, the Masculine 


The fisher folk that Iver Rose portrayed in 
his exhibition at the Kleeman Gallery were 
characterized by Howard Devree of the Times 
as being “crowded and muscular.” “Relatively 
small canvases, many of them are dominated 
by sturdy, hulking figures and a sense of activ- 
ity. Color is smooth and well applied with 
a generally gouache effect.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun: “Rose’s paint- 
ings may wait a little longer for popular ac- 
ceptance since there is not so ready a clientele 
for painting as for etching, but Mr. Rose is 
masculine and straightforward in his method 
of work, broad in viewpoint, and already ac- 
quainted with a life that yields to treatment— 
the seagoing life of the fishermen.” 


* * * 


“A Feeling for Texture” 


The water colors of W. R. Fisher at the 
Morton Galleries were described by Emily 
Genauer of the Morld-Telegram as “pleasant 
competent pieces holding considerable appeal 
... Fisher has a fine feeling for texture and 
atmosphere.” Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune: “His landscapes and coastal sub- 
jects are of unaffected simplicity and freshness. 
He takes a detached point of view and estab- 
lishes a nice relation between planes of: fore- 
ground and sky in most of these paintings.” 

An Indiana artist, Fisher was complimented 
by Henry McBride of the Sun for his paint- 
ings of the sea: “This artist likes the ocean 
in its calmer moods and paints it quietly and 
with true appreciation of the medium. The 
drawings are essentially decorative but with 
just enough realism to escape formality.” 

* * * 


The Color of Arbit-Blatas 

The young Lithuanian artist, Nicolai Arbit- 
Blatas, who exhibited at the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery, relies “upon color more than anything,” 
according to Henry McBride of the Sun: “Mr. 
Arbit-Blatas is plastic and uses his pigment 
with gusto and even has a sense of rich color, 
but his indifference to the subject is pronounced. 
Literalism in art, it is true, is not much in 
vogue in these days, but Mr. Arbit-Blatas 
seems to forget what he started out to do in 
the sheer delight of embarking upon a color 
spree.” 

To Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, 
Arbit-Blatas “is a romantic—a painter who 
bathes his canvases in deep, solemn colors and 
poetic mood. Honest and competent drafts- 
manship, however, prevents the occasionally 
wooly garment of his impressionism from ever 
becoming too shapeless.” Although his work 
is uneven, as judged by Edward Alden Jewell 
of the Times, it “shows affection for the 
medium. It shows artistic feeling, too, not yet 
shepherded into channels of expression by means 
of which thought may be communicated with 
unfailing clearness. His style is tinctured with 
French modernism, though there is also a kind 
of smoldering personal quality.” 





Dollman, British Artist, Dead 

John Charles Dollman, British artist, died 
in London at the age of 83. His fame was 
won with “A Very Gallant Gentleman,” de- 
Picting Lieutenant Lawrence Oates struggling 
through a blizzard to his death from the Scott 
expedition camp at the South Pole. Other 
well known paintings were “Judas,” “The 
Temptation of St. Anthony,” “Mowgli,” and 
“Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” 
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Bleumner Shows 28 Pictures in New York 





Oscar Florians Bleumner, one of the artists 
included in the great horde of painters who 
participated in the Armory show of 1913, is 
holding an exhibition of 28 recent landscapes 
at the Marie Harriman Galleries, New York, 
from Jan. 2 to 26. After that memorable ex- 
hibition, Bleumner won the interest of Alfred 
Stieglitz, generous impresario, whose individual 
proclivity for recognizing a latent or growing 
talent in native artists has given him a unique 
place in the development of American rt. 
In 1915 Stieglitz gave Bleumner his first one- 
man show. For years after that he remained 
interested in this German-born artist, and con- 
tinued to encourage him with the same special 
fervor with which he directed the careers of 
his other chosen artists. 


“Black and Gold,” by 


Oscar F. Bleumner. 


During the course of his career, this 67- 
year-old artist was recognized by Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, founder of the Whitney Mu- 
seum, and by J. B. Neumann, noted art au- 
thority and lecturer. During the preceding 
years he has held numerous exhibitions at the 
Bourgeois Gallery, the New Art Circle and 
the Whitney Studio Club. The paintings in- 
cluded in his current show are compositions 
in color themes, using landscapes as the motif. 
In his new manner of working, the artist com- 
bines emotions (as determined by color) with 
facts (as found in common scenery). He has 
also changed his signature to “Florians,” his 
middle name. Included in the group is “Grand 
Hotel,” loaned by the United States Govern- 
ment from its PWAP collection. 











St. Louis Gets Spanish Altar 


At the turn of the sixteenth century, a small 
town in central Spain, named Ocana, boasted 
a polychrome altar in the Sangre de Christo 
chapel of the Church of San Pedro, built by 
one Don Garcia Osario, a high official in the 
Order of Santiago. The Osario family erected 
the chapel in the current style, concentrating 
attention upon the altar. A decorative border 
bearing the family crest surrounds the three 
panels depicting the Visitation, the Nativity 
and the Adoration of the Magi. The altar 
is now in the possession of the City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis. 

Stylistic evidence dates the newly acquired 
altar between 1500-1510. Research by the His- 
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panic Society has brought to light a book about 
Ocana which bears a description of the church 
as it appeared in 1868. Miguel Diaz Balles- 
teros remarks upon the spaciousness of the 
chapel. “Its most notable feature is the fron- 
tal, and more especially, its retable of lime- 
stone . . . in bas relief of considerable merit.” 
It is thought that the original polychrome sur- 
face was mistaken for limestone. The succes- 
sive repaintings which destroyed the original 
finish have now been removed. When the 
church of San Pedro was dismantled, fragments 
were acquired by the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum in London, the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York and other collections. The St. 
Louis retable is assembled in the museum’s 
Romanesque gallery. 
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Show Art of Halpert, Pioneer Modernist 


“Union Square,” by Samuel Halpert. 


Pictures from the estate of Samuel Halpert, 
American artist who died April 5, 1930, are 
on view at the Milch Galleries, New York, 
during January. One of the pioneers of the 
modern art movement in this country, Halpert 
was included in the group of young painters 
who participated in the epoch-making New 
York Armory Show of 1913. Under the in- 
fluence of modernism, which was at full tide 
in Paris, these young painters, encouraged by 
Alfred Stieglitz and Edward Steichen, American 
photographers, brought their art before the 
American public in that memorable show. 
Greeted by ridicule and abuse by artists and 
critics, it gave America something to think 
and talk about. Now heralded as one of the 
landmarks in American art, it was to this 
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The World War dampened the ardor of this 
first impulse, but the effects remained. Gal- 
leries sponsoring modern art sprang into ex- 
istence and new art publications championed 
the movement. Most of the painters had 
studied in Paris before 1912, and the influ- 
ence gained during these days was noticeable 
later on. Besides Samuel Halpert, the early 
group included Max Weber, John Marin, Alfred 
H. Maurer, Bernard Karfiol and Abraham 
Walkowitz. 

In this current showing of Halpert work, 
there are New York scenes, painted downtown 
and in Central Park; a few French landscapes; 
and a group of still lifes and figure subjects. 
In the newly published book “Art in America,” 
edited by Holger Cahill and Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., Mr. Cahill made this notation on Halpert: 
“Like Weber, he was an artist of sound train- 
ing, who developed an honest and unarbitrary 
style after he had shaken off the influence of 
the National Academy of Design and his 
Parisian teacher, Bonnat. His work is spon- 
taneous, unlabored and simple, and shows a 
good color sense and authoritative arrange- 
ment.” 

At the time of his death, Samuel Halpert 
was vice-president and director of the Society 
of Independent Artists and for some years a 
member of the faculty of the Master Insti- 
tute of United Arts in New York. A native 
of Russia, he came to America as a boy. He 
died in Detroit, Mich., at the age of 45. 
Examples of his work are in the Pennsylvania 
Museum, the Detroit Museum, the San Fran- 
cisco Museum, and various private collections. 


‘Not a Madman!’-Dali 


“The only difference between me and a mad- 
man, is that I am not a madman,” remarked 
Salvador Dali, young Spanish leader of the 
Sur-realist movement, during his _ illustrated 
lecture at the Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hart- 
ford. “I am able to distinguish between the 
dream and the real world,” he continued. 
Dali, who is sometimes referred to as “The 
Master of the Limp Watches,” disappointed 
his audience of 200, according to Joseph W. 
Alsop, Jr., of the New York Herald Tribune, 
by maintaining “an admirable calm.” They 
had come to expect something different. They 
had been told that the artist once lectured in 
Barcelona with a loaf of bread on top of his 
head. 

Dali, who was described by Mr. Alsop as 
“a slight, swarthy man, with delicate features 
and a toothbrush mustache, put his listeners 
at ease by admitting: “It is perfectly natural 
for the public not to understand my pictures. 
I do not understand them at first myself. 
Then I begin to grasp the symbols, though 
there are often some symbols which I can 
never explain. This is true of most Sur-realist 
paintings.” 

When the last slide was shown, Mr. Dali 
confessed that whenever he lectured he al- 
ways complimented himself on his imagination. 
“Tt is ridiculous,” he said, “to refuse to 
dream objects the same reality which objects 
have in the real world.” No light was thrown 
on the mental process by which he arrives at 
such titles as “Skull and Its Lyric Appendage 
Leaning on a Commode Which Should Have 
the Temperature of a Cardinal’s Nest” (but 
maybe Balzac’s “Droll Stories” could enlighten) 
or “Myself at the Age of Ten When I Was 
the Grasshopper Child.” 

The lecture began with an introduction by 
A. Everett Austin, director of the Athenaenum, 
and was preceded by a showing of Dali’s Sur- 
realist film, “The Andalusian Dog.” 





‘Founders Drawing’’ Analyzed 


Erwin S. Barrie, manager and director of 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, 
has made a careful tabulation of the results 
of the Founder’s Drawing recently held in the 
Galleries, and gives this interesting notation: 
16 lay members received their first choice, 6 
members their second choice and 7 members 
their third choice; so that 29 out of 47 lay 
members received their first, second and third 
choice. 

To Mr. Barrie this seems like a good testi- 
monial to the desirability of the plan which 
the galleries originated. It indicates the great 


diversity of taste among the American people, 
made more surprising by the fact that certain 
lay members who drew numbers in either the 
thirties or forties received their first choice, 
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Stieglitz Breaks a Vow, Critics Rejoice 


The exhibition of photographs by Alfred 
Stieglitz, continuing at An American Place, 
509 Madison Ave., New York, represents a 
broken vow. “Three years ago,” explains Mr. 
Stieglitz, “when I held my last exhibition I 
yowed religiously it would be my final one. 
And I felt relieved, as at best I dislike all ex- 
hibitions, particularly exhibitions of my own 
work.” 

Why, then this broken vow? Last sum- 
mer Stieglitz was rummaging through the attic 
of his home and found 22 old negatives, made 
when he was a student in Europe nearly half 
a century ago. They were scratched and 
battered, but Stieglitz set to work on them 
immediately, curious to know what they would 
look like when printed on commercial paper 
instead of platinum which he used for the 
first 35 years of his career. “When I saw 
the new prints from the old negatives,” con- 
tinued Stieglitz, “I was startled to see how 
intimately related their spirit is to my latest 
work. A span of 50 years? Should I show?” 

So here are the prints together with some 
of his latest work, covering the period of 1884- 
1934. “And confronted with an exhibition 
so rich in rewards,” remarked Edward Alden 
Jewell in the New York Times, “the visitor 
is easily persuaded to forgive the breaking of 
a vow that ought never to have been made. 
The kinship Stieglitz feels between the early 
work and the late publishes itself again and 
again. It is, for the most part, a spiritual 
kinship. With respect to subject and the 
general handling of subject, many of the early 
pictures definitely ‘date.’ On the other hand, 
there are textures and subtle nuances belong- 
ing, if you will, to the eternal aspect of art, 
which the photographer could scarcely hope 
to better, even today. 

“Alfred Stieglitz is an artist, a very sensi- 
tive creative artist. And he has never ap- 
peared more completely the master in his field 
than at the present moment, thanks to a 
broken vow.” 

“In my time, many, many years ago,” 
pointed out this pioneer in American art, 
“when I was young and photographing nearly 
daily, never dreaming of painters or paintings 
or artists or exhibitions, I made thousands of 
negatives and prints. This was before the kodak 
had been invented or the film either. Even 
the detective camera as the first hand cameras 
were called had hardly come into being. I 
used glass plates, 18x 24 centimeters, used a 
tripod and no shutter. I dragged the heavy 
outfit over Alpine passes and through streets 
of many European villages and cities, never 
exposing a plate until I was sure it was worth 
the while to risk one. There was no random 





Soviet Art Exhibit 


[Continued from page 5] 
shines from the majority of the canvases here 
on view.” 

In the opinion of Dorothy Grafly, critic of 
the Philadelphia Record, this exhibition gives 
a partial answer, at least, to the oft-repeated 
question, “Can art survive in a world stripped 
of concentrated wealth, where workers rule?” 
Miss Grafly: “It may come as a shock to 
many that art can survive wholesale abolition 
of private patronage. Basically, however, there 
is little change. Artists have merely switched 
masters. - Instead of producing an endless suc- 
cession of innocuous compositions—still-lifes, 
abstractions, landscapes, nudes, society por- 
traits—they have been given a new and, gen- 





“Alfred Stieglits.” A Caricature 
by Peggy Bacon. 


firing as is so often the custom of to-day. 
Those were still pioneer days in photography.” 

Stieglitz is to be counted among those art- 
ists who are content to accept life as it is. 
Harold Clurman, one of the 25 writers whose 
contributions go to compose the newly pub- 
lished book, “America and Alfred Stieglitz,”: 
made this discerning observation: “The love 
of which Stieglitz’s prints are an expression is 
an infinitely tender, patient concentration on 
all that life brings before his tireless gaze: an 
impulse to touch and to understand through 
touch everything that gives life to an object 
without ever evincing the desire to make it 
forcibly other than it is.” 

This book, containing 120 illustrations, is 
a curious record of time and place, of ideas, 
opinions, and of esthetic standards in Ameri- 
ca. -“Behind this book,” to quote Horace 
Gregory’s review in the book section of the 
New York Herald Tribune, “there is the fig- 
ure of a man. That figure is Alfred Stieglitz, 
who is not merely a famous photographer but 
a personality. Imaginative New Yorkers feel 
his presence behind each of the many esthetic 
movements identified with modern art in Amer- 
ica. He is a small man with chin uptilted and 
white hair. Like Ezra Pound, like Margaret 
Anderson and Jane Heap, he can be relied 
upon for the dramatic gesture. He has learned 
to hold the center of a stage, and then, at 
that tense moment before the curtain falls, 
to withdraw suddenly as though he had van- 
ished into air.” 





erally speaking, more interesting assignment— 
that of informing their fellows and the world 
at large concerning current activities, personal- 
ities, objectives, and scenes in a land thrilled 
with its new freedom to build and to aspire.” 





Learning by Doing 

Students interested in stage art at the Chi- 
cago Academy of Art are receiving practical 
training through the cooperation of the Chicago 
School of Expression and Dramatic Art. The 
interrelation renders the work of each more 
effective. Academy students design productions 
which become a reality with the performances 
of the Barnum Players. In no other way can 
the student become acquainted with the prob- 
lems and pitfalls in his profession so well as 
by actual contact with each step of production. 





































Public Sale 


‘January 411 and 12 
at 2 p.m. 


AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 


GALLERIES » INC 
NEW YORK 





Objects of Art 
Tapestries 
Fine Furniture 
and Rugs 


Collected by the late 


CHARLES STEWART 
SMITH 


ADRIAN C. 
MIGLIETTA 











And from Otber Estates 


and Collections 


Including Property of 


MRS. JOSEPH 
DOWD 


Chinese porcelains, Japanese 
prints, Georgian silver, Rem- 
ington’s “Broncho Buster“, and 
other objects of art. Fine car- 
pets, notably a “star Oushak” 
and an important Empire 
Aubusson. Aubusson, Flemish 
Renaissance, and Royal Brussels 





tapestries. French and English 


eighteenth century furniture. 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 
Exbibition from January 5 


Bids Executed Free of Charge 


American Art Association 
Anderson Galleries » Inc 


30 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Artist Finds Clarence, Who Finds Critics 





“Clarence,” by A, 


Occasionally there enters the world of gal- 
leries a painting so whimsical as to atone for 
the admissable defilement of the sacréd muse 
of art. Such comment might be made in re- 
gard to “Clarence,” an all too true item of 
Americana which A. Wayne Wilhelm. discov- 
ered at Bearsville, New York. One wonders 
just how much of the drollery in the canvas 
reproduced above belongs to Clarence himself 
and how much the artist supplied. At any 
rate, here he is, an outstanding bit of social 
satire, at the Delphic Studios, until Jan. 10. 

Wilhelm is receiving recognition for paint- 
ing the homelier aspects of the American scene 
“with an imaginative interpretation,” says 
Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“that frequently lifts it beyond a mere realistic 


Benjamin March Is Dead 


Benjamin March, lecturer on Far Eastern 
Art at the University of Michigan, died at his 
home in Ann Arbor, Mich., of a heart ailment, 
at the age of 35. Before joining the Univer- 
sity’s staff two years ago, March taught for 
four years in universities in China, and was 
also active as curator of Asiatic art at the 
Detroit Institute of Art. 

In 1930 Dr. March received wide publicity 
when he consented to his wife’s “trial elope- 
ment” and then welcomed her back home after 
his rival’s suicide. Mrs. March and Thomas 











Jacques Seligmann 


Galleries 
EXHIBITION BY 


AN AMERICAN GROUP 


JANUARY 7 - 19 INCLUSIVE 
3 East 51st Street, New York 


Wayne Wilhelm. 


statement of what might frequently be re- 
garded as a sordid theme, that is, from the 
purely human standpoint.” Clyde Burrows, 
of the New York Herald Tribune, says that 
Wilhelm “takes a hint from Charles Burch- 
field” in his painting and drawings, which he 
terms “full-flavored Americana.” 

Born in the Middle West, Wilhelm’s train- 
ing is a composite of the Art Students League, 
Pratt Institute and the left bank of the Seine. 
He has exhibited at the Weyhe Galleries and 
the Morton Gallery. The artist, whose recent 
activities have centered about Woodstock, N. 
Y., “offers a variety of themes and seems also 
to confess several styles, though they are all 
related,” Edward Alden Jewell states in the 
New York Times. 





A. Newton, linguist and son of a wealthy De- 
troit packer, became interested in each other. 
The husband agreed to a “trial elopement,” 
believing that if experimental methods were 
scientifically valid in laboratories they might 
be equally valid in real life. A month later 
March received a telegram from his wife, in- 
forming him of her homecoming. The next 
day Newton shot and killed himself in a hotel 
in Miami Beach. Mrs. March found her 
husband waiting at the crowded railway sta- 
tion in Detroit and the two took up their life 
together again as though nothing had happened. 


THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
Paintings 


HERBERT B. TSCHUDY 


Dec. Sist to Jan. 12th, incl. 
37 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Venetian ‘Moderns’ 


Responsibility for the retardation of “mod- 
ern” treatment in painting which might have 
followed the Venetian masters, is fixed upon 
the patrons whose predeliction for the baroque 
confined the artists to repetition of late eight- 
eenth century styles. Proof for this statement 
comes from the Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arts where, during December, a group of paint- 
ings by Piazzetta, Tiepolo, Canaletto, Bellotto 
and Guardi were displayéd to show work con- 
temporary to a recent acquisition, “Capricci” 
by Canaletto. 

Too long have these masters been considered 
a weak reverberation of Titian and other giants. 
“The revival of interest in these eighteenth 
century Venetians, evidenced by the increasing 
number of exhibitions of their work, is signifi- 
cant,’ says the Museum’s news letter, “because 
it indicates that these men are no longer being 
stigmatized as the end of a tradition and dis- 
missed as the last flare in the fading twilight 
of Venetian decadence, but that they are being 
credited with having given a certain impetus 
to the course of modern art . . . and their 
achievements rather than failures are being em- 
phasized.” 

Permitted :free reign, these painters would 
have been luminarists. Treatment of light, 
with special emphasis on shadow, transcends 
the prescribed subject matter. Having descended 
from the idyllic vistas of the lofty peak, to the 
Venice of reality, these once-termed lesser art- 
ists have recorded the scenes about them in a 
masterful way. The warmth of Titian’s color 
is of the studio. These later painters have 
recorded the peculiar quality of atmosphere 
about Venice, have animated their figures and 
have brought a dynamic force to their can- 
vases never found in the rmvre formal out- 
put of the school. Warmth of treatment was 
replaced by clarity. 

Springfield’s exhibition reveals these eight- 
eenth century painters as foreshadowing the 
findings of Constable, Seurat and Monet. Had 
their patrons not superimposed a predeliction 
for the rococo, would the art world have taken 
a short cut to its present status? 





California’s “Statewide”’ 

Arrangements for the 8th annual California 
Statewide Art Exhibit sponsored by the Santa 
Cruz Art League, Feb. 10-25, at the Bayville 
Auditorium on the beach in Santa Cruz, are 
well under way. 

Prizes are announced as follows: for the 
best oil, $50, presented by the Santa Cruz 
Art League; water color, $50, from the Deco- 
rative Art and Woman’s Exchange Society; 
pastel, $5. As a special purchase prize the 
Santa Cruz Woman’s Club will award $75 
for a painting selected by a committee. 

The method of jury selection employed for 
the Santa Cruz annual is calculated to produce 
a lively show, fair to all aspirants. Each year 
different artists are asked to serve, and the 
jurors, usually three in number, are chosen 
so as to produce a balanced verdict, one con- 
servative, one progressive and one with mod- 
ern affiliations comprising the panel. Further 
details may be learned from Leonora Naylor 
Penniman, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
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FINE HALF TONES 
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229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Cheney Lithographs 
Philip Cheney, American lithographer, is hold- 
ing his first one-man exhibition at the Ferargil 
Galleries, New York, until Jan. 12. Consisting 
mostly of landscapes and harbor scenes, his 
work is distinctly individual, credited with 
good draughtsmanship and an interesting se- 
lection of subject matter. What might appear 
commonplace in the American scene, is inter- 
preted by Cheney in an usual manner with 
emphasis on tonal quality and an eye for pe- 
culiar arrangements in perspective. 

A Harvard graduate, Cheney served in the 
war as a naval aviator. After the war he re- 
turned to Harvard to study architecture. Ex- 
amples of his work were included in the ex- 
hibition of American lithographs at the Dallas 
Art Museum, the exhibition of prints by 100 
invited American print makers at the Los An- 


geles Art Association, and the Art Dealers’ 
choice of the “Fifty Prints of the Year, 1934.” 





A Brockhurst Exhibit 


Gerald L. Brockhurst’s prowess in etching 
may be gauged by a collection of 76 of his 
plates, on view at the Carnegie Institute until 
Jan. 20, previous to beginning a circuit early 
in the year. Embracing the artist’s activities 
over a period of twenty years, this is the first 
comprehensive exhibition of his work to be 
shown in this country. 

Although famous in England for his etch- 
ings, America knows Brockhurst chiefly for his 
oils, which have come here with several Car- 
negie Internationals. His “Portrait of Henry 
Rushby” is in the Institute’s permanent collec- 
tion. Brockhurst became a member of the 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters in 1923 and 
an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1928. 





New Affiliation for O’Toole 


James St. Lawrence O’Toole, well known 
figure in American and European art circles, 
is now associated with Arnold Seligmann, Rey 
& Co., of New York and Paris. Shortly after 
the war, Mr. O’Toole became identified with 
the art business in London. He then came 
to New York with the establishment of De 
Hauke & Co., and when the firm was absorbed 
by Jacques Seligmann & Co., he continued with 
that concern. 

As a summer resident of Venice, Mr. O’- 
Toole has been active in organizing great ex- 
hibitions dealing with American art, and has 
entertained leading personalities in the inter- 
national art world. With Arnold Seligmann, 


Rey & Co., he will assist in organizing im- 

Portant exhibitions, not only here, but in the 
’ . . 

firm’s Paris and London galleries. 










Fairfax has again done the unusual— 
@n air-conditioned Cafe-Bar one step 
from the sidewalk where hat checking 
and tips are not essential; but where 
liquor quality and unusual food is the 
first consideration. 


Hotel Fairfax 


116 East 56th Street - New York 








Augustus John Revealed as a Master Etcher 


“Téte Farouche,’ by Augustus John. 


It was back in 1917 that E. L. Allhusen in 
the Print Collectors Quarterly called Augustus 
John “the most talked of artist in England 
today.” Today, 1935, John is still a foremost 
figure in the ranks of English painters. His 
turbulent spirit and his mastery as an etcher 
may be seen in the collection of etchings and 
drawings on view at the Keppel Galleries, New 
York, until Jan. 5. One of the world’s ablest 
draughtsmen, John discloses in these etched 
portraits his Rembrandtesque feeling for the 
character of the head. Besides these studies, 
there are some self-portraits and a number of 
characteristic drawings. Critics term it a col- 
lection to demand the attention of connoisseurs. 

“Unique as a draughtsman, a study of his 
etchings reveals a world in itself,’ writes Mr. 
Allhusen; “yet strangely enough, it is as an 
etcher that he is least known in England and 
America. But there are not a few of his 
critics and fellow-artists who consider that 
his reputation as an etcher will outlive that 
as a painter, and a long line of his prints 
confirms the view that he is, in his own way, 
a master in this mode of expression. 

“Nowhere do we find the common modern 
defects of meaningless iteration and objectless 
labour, which indicate an effort to find ex- 
pression by the mere accumulation of work 
without idea or purpose. Every line of John’s 
etchings is essential; you will not find, in his 


paintings, a superfluous stroke of the brush. 

‘It was out of seething ferment—one of the 
most troublous periods of art, that John grew 
to maturity. Whistler and Manet were dead; 
the impressionist banner fluttered feebly after 
the loss of its leaders; Cézanne was coming 
into his own, while Gauguin, Van Gogh, and 
Matisse had a strong army of followers. The 
watchword of the new school was Simplification, 
and it was a watchword that John readily 
adopted. ... Any lover of etching may see 
that John is one of the elect. Faults of course 
he has; in a few plates there is a certain care-~ 
lessness of execution—a failure to take full ad- 
vantage of the technique of the etching pro- 
cesses; but many show most laborious and 
loving care on the technical side. None, at 
least, is without attraction. They do not, per- 
haps, take the eye at first, for their significance 
is not upon the surface, but their fascination 
increases on acquaintance, and they can hang, 
unshadowed beside the greatest—beside Rem- 
brandt, Zorn or Whistler.” 





Fifty Rowlandson Prints 
Through the courtesy of J. B. Neumann, the 
Art Students League of New York is showing 
fifty prints by the famous English caricaturist, 
Thomas Rowlandson. The exhibition will be 
open to:the public daily through Jan. 5. 
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“Saint John the Evangelist,” by Master E. S. German School, 15th Century. 


Hundreds of artists and craftsmen were 
working in Germany in the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury. Of all these none was more influential 
than the Master E. S. Little is known of his 
life—even his real name is lost—yet time only 
emphasizes his stature and reveals through his 
work the nature of the fifteenth century men- 
tality. 

Master E. S. was a goldsmith by profession 
but his fame rests today, not upon the gold 
and silver vessels, which have long since been 
melted down, but upon a body of engravings. 
About 318 of these have survived and the 
location of each one has long been known. 
Under exceptional circumstances one or two 


GEORGE BAER SCHOOL of ART 
New York and West Cornwall, Conn. 


EXHIBITION 


Jan. 14th-19th, inclusive, open to the pub- 
lic from 10 to 6 P. M., Rodin Studios, 
200 West 47th Street, New York. 


WORKS BY 


Arlington Yutzler, Mary Kunkel, 
Helen B. Valentine, Frances B. Cooper, 
Julia B. Ward and by JUVENILE CLASS. 


Treat 


of these may come on the market, as recently, 
when the Boston Museum acquired two fine 
examples formerly in the Liechtenstein Col- 
lection in Vienna. “The Man of Sorrows” is 
one of the most notable prints of the fifteenth 
century, and the “Saint John” is the most 
beautiful of the Evangelist Series. These two 
additions bring the number of prints by the 
Master E. S.-in Boston to eight. Both belong 
to his late period when he was at the peak of 
his power. 

At the time of the Master E. S. a great 
change in thought was taking place. The 
Gothic world, interpreted by the medieval 
church, was struggling against the newly awak- 
ened sense of the external world of nature. It 
is probable, writes A. Holliday Webb of the 
Boston Museum staff, that the immediate im- 
pulse of early engravers to make prints grew 
out of a need to multiply patterns for ap- 
prentices and other goldsmiths. 

The work of E. S. and that of his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries constitute the primi- 
tives of engravings. This art, writes Mrs. 
Webb, “grew up from the medieval armorer’s 
craft early in the fifteenth century. There 
is no evidence that the Master E. S. travelled 


Do You Know That— 


The first clues of the National Academy's 
Bransgrove scandal are said to have been 
given by Miss Meininger, a young Denver 
artist whose studio is in the Sherwood 
Studios, New York? . . . Milhaly Mun- 
kacsy, painter of “Milton Dictating to His 
Daughters,” (New York Public Library) 
started painting at the age of 55? ... 
The eight caryatids designed by Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens for the Albright Art Gallery 
were installed 26 years after their comple- 
tion? Pompeo Coppini, 64-year-old 
American sculptor, is represented in the 
United States by 38 public monuments? ... 
Joseph Cummings Chase painted 140 gen- 
erals during the World War? ... John La 
Farge and Mark Twain both were born in 
1835 with the coming of Halley’s Comet, and 
both died in 1910 with the return of Halley’s 
Comet? ... Keith Martin has received a 
commission through the Benjamin West So- 
ciety to paint twenty-one portraits for 
Swarthmore College? ... Mary J. Coulter, 
California etcher, is represented on the S. S. 
Malolo by a collection of 168 of her prints? 
... May Elizabeth Cook, Ohio sculptor, made 
600 life-masks and 500 models for reconstruc- 
tion of faces of American soldiers in the 
World War? .. . Thomas W. Dewing is 
represented by twenty-two paintings in the 
Freer Collection, Washington? ... At the 
age of 19, Anne Wyeth, daughter of N. C. 
Wyeth, painter, had composed “A Christmas 
Fantasy” and had it played by the Phila- 
delphia Symphony? 

Many will wish a “happy birthday” to 
Ivan Olinsky, painter, born Jan. 1, 1878, in 
Russia; to C. Grant La Farge, painter and 
architect, Jan. 5, 1862, Rhode Island; to 
Leopold Seyffert, painter, Jan. 6, 1888, 
Missouri; to A. S. Baylinson, painter, Jan. 
6, 1882, Russia; to A. Stirling Calder, sculp- 
tor, Jan. 12, 1870, Philadelphia; to Karl 
Anderson, painter, Jan. 13, 1874, Ohio? 

—M. M. Encet. 


extensively or gathered ideas from sources out- 
side of Germany. On the contrary, he became 
the mirror for the mentality of his own people. 
The grotesque and fantastic conceptions at the 
root of the German saga burst forth in his 
alhpabet built of strange beasts, native ani- 
mals and human figures. He gave free rein to 
biting sarcasm and crude realism inspired by 
daily life. He summed up the religious fervour 
of the age in numerous studies of saints, 
apostles, the Madonna and the Child. 

“His genius for technical and imaginative 
invention cast these ideas into numerous forms. 
He did not repeat himself. He set up no 
formula for drawing birds, figures, animals or 
costumes. Yet his style is unmistakable, and 
the forms of his expression inexhaustible. He 
discovered many possibilities in technique and 
upon his shoulders stood his great successors, 
Schongauer and Diirer. He did unheard of 
things with lines, dots and dashes in building 
up the illusion of form, yet he was primarily 
the goldsmith with outline and ornament upper- 
most in his mind.” 

Although the Master E. S. is thought to 
have worked from about 1452 to 1467 and to 
have made about 500 different subjects, only 
a fraction of his work remains. He was ex- 
tensively copied in his own day in Italy as 
well as in Germany. His early prints were 
unsigned, and it is probable that in his later 
years he began to affix the initials E. S. to 
his work in order to protect himself from 
piracy. At any rate he thus established the 
custom of signing engravings. 
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Books on Art 





“From Rameses” 


Until the appearance of “Rameses to Rocke- 
feller—The Story of Architecture” it has been 
difficult to recommend to the layman an in- 
formative book which is more than a chronology 
of a glossary of building. Charles Harris 
Whitaker has written what might be termed 
an evolutionary narrative of civilization as man 
has created his own world. (New York, Ran- 
dom House, $3.50). 

Told as the story of Empire, Whitaker spares 
the reader the quibbling of the archeologist 
and subordinates detail to totality of impres- 
sion. From the perspective of his mature and 
thorough knowledge, little eddys are lost sight 
of in the contemplation of the broad stream 
of development. “Rameses to Rockefeller” pos- 
sesses clarity because Whitaker keeps his per- 
spective. 

The title itself links our epoch with the quest 
of Empire. Through the turgid cycle of Egyp- 
tian building to the craftsmanship of Greece, 
man is conscious of the struggle with his 
medium. Here is the author’s explanation: 
“The Parthenon is so many things that for the 
moment one is quite overcome. Some time will 
pass before one begins to see the temple not 
only as the work of ten or more years of build- 
ing, but also as the fruit of a hundred years of 
patient trying and testing, during which four 
generations of craftsmen, working in Asia 
Minor, Sicily, Italy and Greece, sought to bring 
the Doric order to a form that entirely pleased 
them; at least we must assume as much as 
that if we accept the usual historic version of 
the Parthenon as the greatest of all Greek 
buildings. 
give credit for it to the men whose names have 
come down to us by the historical method— 
Pericles, Callicrates, Iotinus and Phidias, whom 
Plato called “a wise stone cutter”’—and so easy 
to forget, by the same defective historical meth- 
od, the long procession of building craftsmen 
who, year by year, played with changing ideas 
of form and proportion as succeeeding varia- 
tions passed the ultimate test by which like 
and dislike were determined.” 

Typical, also of his treatment is the follow- 
ing: “Suddenly it occurs to one that after the 
rigors of the Parthenon were over and the long 
task finally finished, the craftsmen may have 
laid down their tools, heaved a sigh, taken a 
long breath, a good swig of resinated wine, and 
then said to themselves and each other: ‘Now, 
lets build something just for fun.’ So, in a 
burst of freedom and relaxation, they built the 
Erechtheion, choosing the more playful Ionic 
order rather than the Doric.” Whitaker con- 
tinues his story through the rugged Roman 
construction, the lyrical interlude of Byzantium, 
the earth-bound Romanesque. 

The Gothic marks the epoch of the “happy 
craftsman.” Man lessens his fear of stronger 
powers in the domination of an obdurate me- 
dium. The license of the Renaissance releases 
centuries of tension, leading to regional devel- 
opments over the continent. England, and 
later America, are treated in terms of their ex- 
periments and accomplishments in the art of 
building. It is in the speculations regarding 
the future of architecture in America that 
Whitaker plays the role of seer. He discusses 
the problems involved in adequate housing. 
The spirit of modern architecture will carry us 
far to a more perfect solution. 


It is so easy, in thus accepting, to 


Frick Library to Open 


The Frick Art Reference Library has com- 
pleted the removal of all its material and 
equipment to its new building at 10 East 71st 
St., New York, and will be open to those de- 
sirous of making use of its extensive collec- 
tion of photographs and books on art after 
Jan. 14. Miss Helen C. Frick is the directcr, 
and Miss Ethelwyn Manning, the librarian. 
Persons wishing to avail themselves of the 
facilities of. the library should communicate 
with the librarian. 

As an institution the Frick Art Reference 
Library is distinct from the Frick Collection, 
and under a separate management. Its aims, 
however, include objectives similar to or com- 
plementing those to be pursued by the art 
gallery founded and endowed by the will of 
Henry C. Frick. The gallery, which will: oc- 
cupy Mr. Frick’s former residence adjoining 
the library, is now undergoing alterations and 
additions preparatory to its formal opening 
next Spring. 

The library has over 200,000 photographs 
and reproductions of European and American 
paintings, drawings, sculpture and illuminated 
manuscripts and about 45,000 books and 
pamphlets. Also included is a collection of 
18,000 art sales catalogues, the largest of its 
kind in America. The reproductions are filed 
in boxes and arranged first by school, then 
alphabetically by artist under the school. A 
brief history of the work of art is given on 
the reverse of the card’ on which the reproduc- 
tion is mounted. The photograph and book 
files are indexed on cards by author or art- 
ist, subject, title and collection. In its field, 
the Frick Art Reference Library is considered 
one of the most complete and systematic li- 
braries in the world. 
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Museum Lectures 


Encouraged by the attendance of 10,400 per- 
sons at the 93 lectures at the Metropolian 
Museum of Art during the first seven weeks 
of its expanded educational program, the Mu- 
seum has just issued a schedule of lectures 
for the period from January to March. Free 
talks and gallery tours, together with lectures 
for members and their children are included. 
Distinguished outside lectures will augment the 
museum staff. 

Concentration upon information and _ inter- 
pretation of the museum’s own possessions is 
complemented by lectures on timely subjects 
and larger phases of art activity. Comment- 
ing on the success of the new policy, Herbert 
E. Winlock, director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, says: “A most interesting side light 
on the educational efficiency of the work is 
afforded by the remarkable fact that the num- 
ber of visitors to the Museum’s library of 
books about the history and technique of art 
increased by approximately fifty per cent dur- 
ing the period for which figures are available.” 

For the first time this year a series of 
ten lectures on Gothic architecture, endowed 
by Charles T. Matthews, is a feature of the 
free lecture program. The Matthews lectures 
will be delivered by Professor Joseph Hudnut 
of Columbia University, on Wednesday after- 
noons from Jan. 9 to March 13. Another 
series deals with the art of Greece, given 
by members of the museum staff on Tuesday 
afternoons from Jan. 8 to March 26. Lec- 
ture topics cover painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and decorative arts of the present as 
well as significant historical epochs. Special 
talks are arranged for members -and children 
of members. Activities are scheduled for Satur- 
day and Sunday as well as during the week. 








dependable.” 


New York, N. Y. 













“I've been using Devoe Water Colors for years. 
They're smooth, rich, uniform and absolutely 
—W. R. Lohse 


Pigments for Devoe Artists’ Water Colors, obtained 
from all over the world, are carefully selected to 
assure the richness to which Mr. Lohse refers. The 
smoothness produced by fine grinding is continually 
checked in our laboratory, guaranteeing the uniform- 
ity of Devoe Artists’ Water Colors. Write for color 
cards. Devoe & Raynolds Co., 1 West 47th Street, 


W. R. Lohse, whose work has 
recently been exhibited in New 
York and Philadelphia. An ex- 
ample of one of his brilliant 
water color sketches is repro- 
duced above. 


DEVOE azntists’ MATERIALS 


Devoe also makes a complete line of artists’ water color brushes 
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“Snobs of Art” 


A biting indictment of the snobs in art— 
artists and patrons alike—was made by Beatrice 
Judd Ryan, formerly director of the Galerie 
Beaux Arts of San Francisco, in the Carmel 
(Cal.) Controversy. No sooner had “A Dis- 
sertation on Snobbishness,” made its appear- 
ance than comments, pro and con, began to 
pour into the office of that publication. Some 
of the “high lights” of Mrs. Ryan’s disserta- 
tion are herewith presented: 

“During the dear but disillusioning years 
that I was directing the Galerie Beaux Arts I 
found snobs as often among the artists as 
among the patrons. Indeed, the job of selling 
local art in San Francisco was doomed from 
incepticn chiefly because of snobbishness. It 
is generally understood that the depression 
ended the life of the gailery; but that was only 
the final tug on the noose. The person who 
ignored the local artist altogether wasn’t the 
hangman but the patron-snob who purchased 
his little pictures—and they generally were 
small, often incomplete examples—with beau- 
teous and righteous condescension: to help the 
poor fellow along. The purchaser who patron- 
izes and belittles, undermines the moral fibre 
of art-growth in a community. The gesture 
that should bless becomes a stab in the back. 

“Someone asked me the other day was I no 
longer interested in art? To be disinterested 
in art as I understand it would mean indiffer- 
ence to life itself, since I think of art as its 
ultimate expression. My interrogater, being the 
wife of an artist, was thinking of pictures, 
sculpture, ‘works of. art.’ Pictures—patrons— 
sales—pictures—patrons—sales, local pictures, 
local patrons, no sales. Perhaps Gertrude Stein 
could make something of it. In fact;°she has. 
Long before Matisse and the modern gentle- 
men were recognized, she purchased them with 
an attitude of intelligent sympathy and faith 
in what they were working toward. Mrs. Whit- 
ney on a larger scale has done the same for 
American artists. What matters that medioc- 
rity is allowed to grow unto the harvest? In 
the years of my art contacts in San Francisco 
I never found one person, interested and able 
to be a patron, who showed in deed a compre- 
hensive intelligence towards the development 
here of a spiritual entity in art. If our com- 
munity were to produce such a person, an 
astonishing stimulation in the art situation 
would follow. 

“Certainly I am no longer concerned in try- 
ing to interest in art people who purchase only 
to add lustre to their ego; who consider it a 
charity to buy, patrons who wish to own only 
illustrious names for their own glory. I am 
not interested in artists who follow a mode 
in paint without daring to diverge and think 
for themselves, and who consequently with 
bitter envy berate those fellow craftsmen who 
OO <b x 

“Snobbishness is the badge of inferiority, 
imagined or real. An assured position precludes 
it. In our passing social order the British 


ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Life, Portrait, Still 

Day Class—Tuesday & Wednesday morning 

and afternoon. Evening Clase for Profes- 

sionals—Monday, Tuesday Wednesday. 

Address Secretary, Studio 1020, Chelsea Hotel, 

222 West 23rd Street, New York City 
















A Review of the Field in Art Education 





EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 
We have had every possible kind of 


pictures; everything that could be put 
in has been put in, and everything that 
could be left out has been left out by 
one school or another. We have had 
pictures that represented nature, pictures 
that interpreted nature and pictures that 
repudiated nature; pictures that tried to 
get at something and others that got away 
from pretty nearly everything. 

It only remains for some one to in- 
vent invisible pictures and found the great 
school of “transvisuality.” This would 
Save artists a lot of time and be a great 
relief to the public. It would also be 
“duck soup” for those critics who write 
things that sound so good about pictures 
that look so bad. Indeed, much of the 
critical pharse-making of late years has 
been so infinitely superior to the subject 
extolled that one could wish to tune in 
on an art exhibition rather than attend it 
in person. It listens so well that looking 
at the pictures is a terrible anticlimax. 





aristocrat for this reason has been the most 
democratic of individuals. 

“On the Pacific Coast we are still in the 
process of growing up. Our intellectual and 
artistic groups are made up of individuals. many 
of them socially insecure, intellectually or artis- 
tically doubtful. With the hope of pulling 
themselves up in society on the bootstraps of 
this or that interest they follow music or art 
for the loaves and the fishes. A genuine love 
is the kindling flame to a center of art.” 

Junius Cravens, critic of the San Francisco 
News, takes blunt issue with Mrs. Ryan for 
dubbing “the bargain-hunter in art a patron- 
snob who condescendingly buys at the lowest 
possible price ‘to help the poor fellow along,’ 
who thereby be-littles the artist and at the 
same time undermines the moral (and cul- 
tural) fiber of the community.” Mr. Cravens 
writes: “What Mrs. Ryan says is doubtless 
all too true. But the average Christmas shop- 
per is able to be an ‘art patron’ in his own 
small way, if only he realized it. If every 
such shopper, in selecting gifts were to buy 
only one original work—an etching, a water 
color or a print, for instance—the stimulation 
to art in the commounity would be so tremen- 
dous as to be almost incalculable.” 

Jacqueline Durant feels that Mrs. Ryan 
missed the “heart” of the matter: “Why do 
patrons, with few exceptions, buy only the 
recognized artists’ work? I think Mrs. Ryan 
misses out in her explanation, and a comment 
of her own explains it. She says ‘the British 
aristocrat is democratic,’ not a snob because 
he has ‘an assured position.’ But the British 
aristocrat is just exactly the opposite the demo- 
cratic. You don’t notice crudities in his snob- 
bery. His snobbishness is filed down into a 
well-worn and well-understood code: no mem- 
ber of the British aristocracy but knows in 





New Orleans Art School 


THE ARTS. AND "CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 
712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





his bones what ‘is done,’ and so the visiting 
American does not see the corners of his snob- 
bery sticking out as you see them in the 
American snob. 

“And the British aristocrat would no more 
buy a Kandinsky, a Klee, a Miro, a Matthew, 
than he would have bought the ‘Nude Descend- 
ing the Staircase’ twenty years ago, or Jacob 
Epstein before he became a fashion, a fad, and 
secure in Bradstreet’s investment Guide. No. 
The trouble seems to me to lie deeper—in the 
very nature of ‘keeping’ artists by the patron 
system at all... 

“If the artists and writers and other creators 
of an unbuyable beauty—which the rich after 
all want and will pay for rather than not have 
—will stick together and make their own rules 
—the snobs of art will vanish overnight.” 

Harold L. Mack, who served as a director 
of the Public Works of Art Project last year, 
comes to the defense of the art patron with 
this statement: “I do not think anyone would 
call it snobbish if a man refused to employ a 
young, inexperienced lawyer to try an im- 
portant case for him, or entrust an operation to 
a young medical student.” Mr. Mack believes 
that the government should take the place of 
philanthropic patronage. 

“I fully agree,” he writes, “that art must 
have a permanent patron if it is to live and 
develop because I know that there is no 
money in being an artist. I saw so definitely 
that after a few months of government patron- 
age, promising artists, who knew nothing about 
their problems when they first started, began to 
develop rapidly and in a really big way. 

“If art is a desirable culture, of which there 
can be no question, and for which there must 
always be a poor economic market, then the 
state must foster it by becoming its patron. It 
must not be left to the accidental arrival of 
some rich philanthropist. 

“Great modern art has been produced in 
Mexico today under this patronage and I am 
sure that it also can be produced in this coun- 
try under similar conditions. Under govern- 
ment patronage I am sure that there will be 
produced plenty of work of sufficient merit to 
make us ‘snobs’ desire to exchange our money 
for it, and to desire it to add to our collections, 
if for no other reason than that it is catering 
to our snobbishness. When I buy paintings I 
buy them to enjoy them. If it happens that I 
enjoy big names, or ripe red cherries, smoothly 
painted, that is my privilege. Grand Rapids 
will always have a market for its furniture. 

“Mrs. Ryan, you are right. It happens that 
we have no rich philanthropic patrons of art 
in San Francisco. For this, I am very sorry. 
Some of us who would like to be such are not 
rich enough, and some of those who are rich 
enough, just don’t happen to have art as their 
personal passion. I certainly cannot blame 
them for this, nor can I attribute it to 
snobbishness, as you do. An individual has a 
right to choose his own pleasures and it can 
only be a government that can care impartially 
for the varying, cultural aspirations of its 
diversified population.” 





Magazine Illustration 

Lu Kimmel, prominent magazine illustrator 
and winner of the 1933 American Red Cross 
poster contest, has become a member of the 
faculty of Commercial Illustration Studios, atop 
the Flatiron Building, New York. Mr. Kim- 
mel will conduct classes in story illustration 
three times a week. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education | 
“Tudor” 


An exact reproduction of a sixteenth century 
Tudor mansion now houses the fine arts de- 
partment of Drake University, Des Moines, 


A New Museum 


The San Francisco Museum of Art, main- 
tained by the San Francisco Art Association, 
will be established in its new quarters in the 
War Memorial at the Civic Center on Jan. 18. 
The museum, which was formerly con- 
ducted in the Palace of Fine Arts, built for 
the Panama Pacific International Exposition 
in 1915, has been inactive for some years 
while the new galleries were under construc- 
tion. The art association, which also conducts 
the California School of Fine Arts, has been 
fostering art in San Francisco for 63 years. 
In re-opening the museum, the association re- 
sumes one of the important functions for which 
it was organized, 

Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, formerly 
curator of the Cincinnati Art Museum, will 
be in charge of the museum as curator. Dr. 
Morley is a Californian and is intent on 
developing to the utmost the _ possibili- 
ties for art in San Francisco. A graduate 
of the University, of California and holding a 
doctor’s degree from the University of Paris, 
she has done extensive research work in this 
country and Europe. She has made a special 
study of American art and of furniture and 
tapestries in the decorative arts field. Dr. 
Morley is the author of a volume on art and 
literature of the seventeenth century. 

Occupying the entire upper floor of the Vet- 
erans’ Building, the museum has a central 
location, in the immediate neighborhood of 
the Opera House, City Hall, Public Library 
and Civic Auditorium and many of the city’s 
principal theatres. This location is expected 
to have a definite bearing on the museum’s 
functions and developments, and to assure it 
an opportunity to bring art into the daily 
life of a larger proportion of San Francisco’s 
population. 

American contemporary art, and especially 
Western art of all types, will be the special 
interest of the institution. However, a broad 
interpretation of the art association’s avowed 
aim of fostering art in the Far West will be 
the rule, and will be observed by bringing to 
the city all types of exhibits which may prove 
stimulating to local artists or instructive in 
promoting appreciation among the general pub- 
lic. Active adult educational work in appre- 
ciation and art history will be part of the 
daily schedule. 

The announcement says in part: “The 
Museum resumes its activities at a propitious 
time. Perhaps art has never been so much a 
direct concern of the man in the street in 
San Francisco as it has since the completion 
of the important projects in decoration of 
public buildings carried out in the Bay Re- 
gion under the PWAP. The Coit Tower 
frescoes form the most conspicuous example 
of these projects, and have been the most 
constantly in public notice. Whether or not 
they meet full approval from all factions of 
the public is irrelevant. What is important, 
is that government has recognized the exis- 
tence of art as a part of life and its validity to 
the tune of hard cash and under the direction 
of practical men. By its accessibility and its 
evening openings the San Francisco Museum 
of Art will offer a means of knowing art to 
the ordinary citizen who begins to want to 
understand something about this new activity 
fostered by the government.” 

: The foreign section of the Carnegie Interna- 
tional will be shown there next Spring. 


Iowa. Formerly belonging to the estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Weeks, the building is 
patterned after King’s House, in Salisbury, En- 
gland, and is a perfect reproduction of, its pro- 
totype. Formal gardens are a feature of the 
ten acres of beautifully landscaped grounds. 
On the terrace walls and in the garden are 
many pieces of sculpture and pottery. 

Students are seldom privileged to work amid 
such spacious surroundings. The twenty-four 
room house is the American embodiment of an 
important historical document of a period con- 
sidered “architecturally perfect.” The recon- 
struction was undertaken after careful study 
of the original, extending even to the effects 
of time. Ivy covers the walls; giant oaks re- 
call the English countryside. The granite pav- 
ing blocks in the garden had many years of 
use before they were brought to Des Moines. 

Garden sculpture at the Drake fine arts de- 
partment include a statue of Dionysius, a clas- 
sic figure from the second century A. D.; and 
a bronze Apollo, and a fine example of Bour- 
delle’s carving. 





Chicago’s Annual 


The 39th annual exhibition of artists of Chi- 
cago and vicinity will open Jan. 31 at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute to continue through March 
10. The jury, consisting of Edward Bruce, 
Grant Wood, and Henry G. Keller, painter and 
art instructor of Cleveland, will meet Jan. 15 
and 16. Artists this year are permitted to 
submit two works, only one of which will be 
accepted. Heretofore artists could enter five 
pictures. Ten prizes, from $500 to $50, will 
be awarded. 

A “Salon of the Rejected” has already been 
launched, the first since 1921. It will be 
held in the Davis department store in Chicago, 
under the supervision of Ramon Shiva, Macena 
Barton and Llewellyn Jones, and will consist 
of those canvases rejected by the jury select- 
ing for the annual Chicago show. Prospectuses 
have already been mailed to each artist likely 
to submit pictures or sculpture. It is in no 
way antagonistic to the Art Institute exhibition. 
When the jury has finished its work, the re- 
jected piece will be transported to the Davis 
store. Many artists will exhibit in both shows, 
since only one of the two works submitted 
will be selected for the “official” show. 





Art Instructors Exhibit 


The New School for Social Research is hold- 
ing, until Jan. 15, its first “Exhibition by Art 
Instructors.” In the school’s galleries at 66 
West 12th St., New York, this large and varied 
showing of painting and sculpture is attract- 
ing wide attention. 

Among the 46 instructors represented are 
such prominent artists as Beal, Benton, Brack- 
man, Cecere, Curry, Greacen, Grosz, Kroll, 
Kuniyoshi, Laurent, Lober, Nicolaides, Olinsky, 
Reiss, Roesch, Woelfle, Young, Zorach, Ander- 
son, Beck, Bradford, Brook, Cimiotti, Covey, 
Curran, De Creeft, Egas, Eldredge, Fjelde, 
Goldthwaite, Hilderbrandt, Hinton, Koopman, 
Lahey, Miller, Moschcowitz, Murphy, Nelson, 
Purves, Rudy, Samstag, Stenbery, Upjohn, 
Schlegell, White. 


The 
















































ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Design, Magazine 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, De- 
sign, Costume, Weaving, Book-Bind- 
ing, Leather, Metal, Pottery and 
China, Composition, Perspective, 
Anatomy, Etching, History of Art. 


For catalog write 
E. H. Wuerpel, Di- 
rector, Room 110, 
Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Second Term begin: 
February 4th, 1935 


VERMEER'S FINDER 


and new visual aids soon 
outgrown enabled .- Ellen 
‘|| Thomas, of Augusta, Ga., 
to gain by home study, 
power to paint this head 
from life in two hours. 
Address for Home Course 
ee| or Study in Florida on 
Maine Schools 


CROSS SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 











WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 

ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 

MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 

108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
Exhibition of Birds and Animals in 
Ceramics by a group of Artists Potters. 
November 24 to December 24. 
114 EAST 39th STREET 





“| 
GranpoCentrarScueoi/Arr 


Individua] talent developed by successful modern artists 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration 


Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and comment of the world. 
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Metropolitan Art School 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 


Instructors: Michel Jacobs, 
Victor Perard, Arthur Black 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 

Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, ITlus- 

Costume Design, Fabric Design and 
Dynamic Symmetry 

Incorporated by permission of the Regents of 
University of the State of New York 


tration, 


George Pearse Ennis 
School of Painting 


Classes in Painting from the Figure 
Mediums used: Oil, Water Color and 
Charcoal. 


Personal Instruction by George Pearse Ennis 
Catalogue A. on Request 


681 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Arts & Crafts Guild 


Ceramic Sculpture - Pottery - Metal Work 


For beginners, amateurs, and advanced 
students. Individual and comprehensive in- 
struction in workmanship and plastic ex- 
pression. (days or evenings). 


305 East 47th Street, New York City 
PLaza 3-4284 








KATCHAMAKOFF SCHOOL OF ART 





DRAWING & PAINTING 









SCULPTURE 


Day and Evening Courses 
im Fine Arts, Commercial Art, 


749 so. ALVARADO @ LOS ANGELES 
Ar C=: gg Illustration, Industrial 
Art, and Interior Decoration. 


SCH O OL A non-prost school . . . forty- 


eighth year. Send-for catalog. 
of the 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


166 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Decoration, 


Architecture, Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster, Lettering 
Positions and orders filled. 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ADDS TO ITS REGULAR FACULTY 


ARCHIPENKO...SCULPUTURE . PAINTING 
JOSEPH SINEL ... INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
PAUL T. FRANKL ... MODERN INTERIOR 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER ANYTIME 
741 8. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


BRENDA PUTNAM 


A Class in 


Portrait Sculpture 
On Monday and Tuesday Afternoons 
356 West 22nd Street, New York City 
















e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Portrait Class 
Taxco, Mexico 
January 21ist to March 28th 
ADDRESS: Secretary 
2816 San Pedro Street, Austin, Texas 





Normalcy? 


Art’s return to normalcy is heralded by 
Watson Bidwell of the Denver Museum, writ- 
ing in the Rocky Mountain News. “A new 
modern art,” he says, “is now developing, and 
it is founded on the framework of the old. 
It is the late modern art plus subtleties derived 
from objective visual experience—the scare- 
crow’s framework is being clothed.” Organic 
development has now reached fruition. 
Bidwell admits that “this phase of modern 
art can be placed as a logical and necessaary 
sequence in the development of the science of 
art and aesthetics. Art had many motives 
and directions from the earliest times, but 
gradually the goal was a desire for representa- 
tion of objects as they actually appeared—the 
artist was representing what he saw.” To 
be sure, “it is scarcely possible to represent 
exactly what is seen, and things are always 
seen differently. 

“All through the Renaissance, and well into 
the nineteenth century the experiment with 
representation was carried along and _ finally 
was partially solved to the satisfaction of the 
artist, when the photograph solved it com- 
pletely. At this time the scientist and the 
artist developed a new trend: They analyzed 
the means by which nature is made visible— 
light. The representation of light, space and 
air become to the artist as concrete a problem 
as the representation of a solid.” 

The what and how being disposed of, at- 
tention was focused on the seer. “The scien- 
tist and artist became intensely interested in 
the psychological analysis of man and his re- 
action to nature and the machine age. The 
artist began to present his own personal re- 
actions of mind to that which is around him 
and within himself’—sometimes to the be- 
wilderment of anyone else. 

“Along with this tendency in art, however, 
the mental stimulus involved has fostered the 
most important of all attitudes— the scien- 
tific. The artists began a study, again, of the 
problems of planes, forms, colors, line, tone 
and other means whereby an organization of 
subject matter is made for aesthetic ends, and 
this is the province of the creative artist. To 
the uninitiated some of the art produced under 
this stimulus is as unintelligible as the purely 
expressive type, but so are blueprints and 
specifications from which eventually evolve a 
perfectly recognizable house or bridge.” 

Preoccupation with mere framework has 
forced artists to produce ware “unglossed by 
more subtle development of theme . . . How- 
ever, these experiments have been invaluable 
training to the creative artists since he seemed 
to have forgotten somewhere in the last cen* 
tury or so that structure was a part of his 
craft.” Whatever superficial copying of as- 
pects resulted were no worse than “the preva- 
lent copying of nature without attempting to 
organize it into an aesthetic whole. 

“We are now again finding old familiar sil- 
houettes along the creative art horizon, and 
are being saved the double convolution of 
transcribing shorthand notes into something 
recognizable before sampling the content of 
what is being offered. The artist is coming 
home to the science of his craft, the technique 
of producing a picture well painted, and to 


visual reality in actual experience. Every- 
one, undoubtedly, including the artist himself,” 
Bidwell feels, “will perhaps be happier about 
it all with things looking like themselves 


again. the pursuit of sound craftsmanship not 
interfering with the chance for everybody to 
indulge in self expression.” 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxprst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profes- 
sional training of the artist. Distinguished 
faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 


Chester Springs Summer Scheol—Resident students 
only. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 

Professional training in Interior 
WINTER Architecture & Decoration, Costume 
SESSION Design & Illustration, Graphic Ad- 
BEGINS vertising & Illustration, Teacher 
JANU Training, etc. Send for Catalogue. 
2ist Address Box A, 2239 Breadway, New York 





Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Ilus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Teacher 
Training, Architectural Construction, Architecture. Ad- 
mission in January to Illustration and Design Classes. 


38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 
Catalogue on Requ 


215 RYERSON STREET. JAMES C. «BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OP 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


a. Year. 








MID-YEAR 


COURSES Start Jan. 7 and Feb. 4 


DRAWING + PAINTING +- DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING- *SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART: LL DSTR ATION 

FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE 

CHICAGO ACADEMY ‘Or 
FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, Paesipert 

18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





SUNDAY MORNING CLASS 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING, PORTRAIT, COMPOSITION 


The Aim is to Hasten Students’ Progress 
Class meets 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. in completely equipped 
large, light studio. Carefully selected model. Tuition: 
One month, $10, three months, $25. Your inspection 
invited. For appointment telephone COlumbus 5-2077. 


FRANK VINCENT DuMOND 
200 West 57th St. (cor. 7th Ave.) N. Y. 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 





For information address 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MOORE 
INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE 
& INDUSTRY 


SEDESIONFORWOMEN §— oth Year 
Distinguished Faculty, Practical Courses 
in all branches of Fine and Applied Art 
Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
European and other Prize Fellowships 


Residence Houses for out-of-town 
students 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
New Spring Term Starts in February 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Spring Term Opens Jan. 7 
Degree and non-degree 
courses in Fine and Applied 
Arts and in Art Education. 
Distinguished faculty, beau- 
tiful campus, moderate fees. 
State accredited. 

. H. Meyer, Director, 

for Catalog “‘D”’ 


Oakland California 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1825-1934 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METAL WORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the 58th Year 
235 Fenway, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


The Technique of Oil and Water Color. 
Classes in Portrait and Figure Painting 
and in Pictorial Composition 
INSTRUCTOR 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 


write for information 
58 WEST 5%th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
ts given for salary increment purposes. 
Special Classes on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Florence Cane School of Art 


WORK IN LITHOGRAPHY 
NOW BEING DONE IN THE 


JEAN CHARLOT 


CLASSES 
Morning Evening 
Painting Drawing 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
8.K.0. BLDG. CIRCLE 7-4688 


1,000 a Day 


Certain American artists, now regarded as 
accepted, conservative masters, were once de- 
rided and denounced as “The Ashcan School” 
and “The Revolutionary Black Gang,” said 
Sarah Newmeyer, speaking for the Museum 
of Modern Art over station WFAS, White 
Plains, N. Y. ‘The painters she mentioned 
included Robert Henri, John Sloan, George 
hLuks, William J. Glackens, Everett Shinn, 
Arthur B. Davies, Ernest Lawson and George 
Bellows. 

This shifting of public opinion makes the 
study and collection of contemporary art an 
exciting pursuit. The Museum of Modern Art 
is now celebrating its fifth anniversary with 
a large exhibition which has been drawing al- 
most one thousand visitors a day. Among the 
exhibits is “La Grande Jatte” by Seurat which 
in 1930 was valued at $400,000. This same 
picture was sold at the time of the artist’s 
death in 1891 for only $200. In 1925 the 
Chicago Art Institute bought it for $25,000. 

Asked by her interviewer, Elsajean Geyer, 
why a $200 picture should be given a value 
of $400,000, Miss Newmeyer replied: “The 
change in public opinion toward it. Since the 
world war, the attitude toward modern art 
has been noticeably. more favorable. New 
movements arise and are misunderstood, but 
they are no longer dismissed with contempt. 
The public realizes now that new art is not 
necessarily bad art. Indifference and hatred 
have given place to tolerance, curiosity and 
enjoyment.” 


Miss Newmeyer’s talk was a feature of the . 


weekly “Hour of Living Art” directed by 
Charles L. Edholm, a Dobbs Ferry artist, who 
for eight months has been carrying this pro- 
gram “on his own.” 


Wonder What Happened! 


Here is a story that has New York’s art 
circles puzzled. Something seems to have been 
left out. Alan Blackburn and Philip Johnson, 
young officials of the Museum of Modern Art, 
announce their resignations from that institu- 
tion in order that they may form a new and 
“private” political party. For the past three 
years Mr. Blackburn has served as executive 
secretary of the museum and Mr. Johnson has 
acted as head of its architectural department. 
The party, as yet nameless, is distinguished 
from all others so far by its lack of program 
or platform. The founders expect to pick up 
one as they go along. Mr. Blackburn, evident- 
ly the keynoter, informed reporters that he 
and his partner were going to Louisiana to 
study the methods of Huey Long. 

“You might say,” stated Mr. Blackburn in 
the New York Times, “that our plan is some- 
thing like the view that you get through an 
unfocused telescope. We know that we see 
something, but its outlines are not yet clear. 
We feel that there are 20,000,000 or 25,000,000 
people in this country who are suffering at 
present from the inefficiency of government. 
We feel that there is too much emphasis on 
theory and intellectualism. There ought to be 
more emotionalism in politics. After all, life 
isn’t intellectual. I think that what people 
want to do is eat, sleep and play.” 

Members will wear gray shirts. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Enmtrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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The Hans Hofmann 


School of Fine Arts 
137 East 57th Street, New York City 


It seems to me that Hans Hofmann has 
s better grasp than any other artist- 
teacher upon the problems of plastic formal 
organization, which lie at the heart of 
Modern Painting. In so far as training 
and personal contact can make students 
into painters, Hans Hofmann offers more 
than anyone else I know—and his school 
should become a creative center unsur- 
passed in Europe or America. 


Sheldon Cheney. 


Morning, Afternoon, Evening and a 
special Saturday morning class in life 
drawing, painting and composition— 
Lectures by Hans Hofmann. 


Write for additional information. The 
school extends a cordial invitation to 
visitors at any time. PLaza 3-7439. 


KANSAS 
CITY 


PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ADVERTISING 
@ IXTERIOR 
@ FASHION 


RINGLING SCHOQot oF 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 

SOUTH AMEKICAN WINTER CRUISE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


sarasota, FLORIDA 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dac- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Deas Svracuss, N. Y. 


WILMINGTON ACADEMY of ART 
Old Lea Mill on the Brandywine 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
A UNIQUE SMALL SCHOOL 


Students May Enter At Any Time 


catalogue on request to secretary 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicage, Chicage, Ill. 


TEN Cleveland 
NOG School of Art 


F Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 





Art Association-Public Library 
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LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 


Laguna Beach Art Association—To Feb. 5: 


Work by a group of members. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Jan.: Hun- 
dred prints by contemporary Americans. 
Biltmore Salon—To Jan. 15: Contempo- 
rary American artists. Kingsley Art Club 
—To Jan. 7: Work by Arthur Hill Gilbert. 
Los Angeles Museum—Jan.: Portraits by 
Seymour Thomas; national exhibition 
sponsored by California Society of Minia- 
ture Painters; International exhibition by 
Los Angeles Camera Pictorialists. Foun- 
dation of Western Art—Jan.: Santa Fe 
and Taos regional painters; Third Annual 
California Water Color Exhibition. 


PALOS VERDES, CAL. 





Palos Verdes Arts Association—To Jan. 19: 


Etchings. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—Jan.: Pro- 


gressive painters of Southern California. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego—Jan.: Old 
furniture, quilts and chintzes. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Paul Elder & Co.—Jan. 2-20: Paintings and 
drawings by Juan Gris. Gelber, Lilienthal, 
Inc.—To Jan. 15: Drawings by Valenti 
Angelo. 8. & G. Gump Co.—Jan.: Paint- 
ings and drawings. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

Avery Museum—To Jan. 13: Prominent in- 
ternational women painters. Jan. 5-20: 
Hartford Salmagundians. 


BOULDER, COL. 
Art Association—To Jan. 4: Illuminated 
manuscripts (A. F. A.). Jan. 5-20: Mod- 
ern photography (A. F. A.). 


FORT COLLINS, COL. 
Colorado Agricultural College—Jan. 5-20: 
Water colors done for PWAP (A. F. A.). 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts—Jan. 

7-26: Water colors. Jan. 7-17: Modern 
Photography (A. F. A.). 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club—Jan. 6-19: Portraits by Violet 
Wenner; block prints in color by Frances 
H. Gearhart. Corcoran Gallery of Art— 
Jan. 8-Feb. 3: Miniature Painters, Sculp- 
tors and Gravers Society of Washington. 
Jan. 12-Feb. 3: Society of Washington 
Artists. Phillips Memorial Gallery—Jan. : 
“Cross Currents of Contemporary Paint- 
ing. National Gallery of Art, Smith- 
sonian Institute—Jan. 10-31: Oils by Emil 
Jacques ; water colors by Alexander Trow- 
bridee. Division of Graphic Arts—To Jan. 
2: Etchings by Gifford Beal. Jan. 3-27: 
Etchings by Charles W. Dahlgren. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum of Art—Jan. 2-23: Contempo- 
rary artists. 






“Exclusive— 
Yet Not Expensive” 
FORT 


ONVENIENCE 


Twe Blocks From Grand Central 
Few Minetes from Pennsylvania Station 
In The Heart of the Shopping & Theatre District 


All Rooms With Bath 


European Plan 
FROM 


$250 Single 
$350 Double 






Two Room Suites 
FROM 


$49 Single J=e}) 
$6 Double "U4 

The kes 
WEBSTER 
40 West 45th Street, New York City 


F. W. BERGMANN, MGR. 
Formerly Mor. Ponnsyiviania Hotel, New York, H. Y.— 
Shelten Hetel, H. Y. 





Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


SAVANNAH, GA. 

Telfair Academy of Arts & Sciences—To Jan. 
15: Philadelphia Water Color Club ex- 
hibition. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—Jan.: Recent acquisitions to 
painting galleries; drawings and prints 
given in memory of Charles Netcher II; 
prints by Degas and Manet; etchings by 
Cameron. Findlay Galleries—Jan.: ‘“Amer- 
ican Paintings from Gilbert Stuart Until 
Now.” 

DECATUR, ILL. 

Decatur Institute of Arts—Jan.: Paintings, 

drawings, prints by Rockwell Kent. 


DE KALB, ILL. 
Northern Illinois State Teacher’s College— 
Jan. 3-14: 1934 International Scholastic 
Exhibition of High School Art (A. F. A.). 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Rockford Art Association—To Jan. 7: 
Sketches by local artists. Jan. 7-Feb. 4: 
International photographic prints. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Society of Fine Arts and History—Jan. 9: 
1934 International Scholastic Exhibition of 
High School Art (A. F. A.). 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
John Herron Art Institute—Jan.: Annual 
American oil exhibition. 


RICHMOND. IND. 
Art Association—Jan. 7-28: Handicrafts. 
DUBUQUE, IA. 
Dubuque Art Association—Jan.: “Art of Mo- 
tion and Repose” (C. A. A.). 


LAWRENCE, KAN. 
Thayer Museum—To Jan. 15: Lithographs 
by Daumier and Gavarni. 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Louisiana State University—Jan. 5-28: Oils 
loaned by Whitney Museum. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts and Crafts Club—To Jan. 10: Modern 
prints from the Weyhe Gallery. Jan. 11- 
24: Porcelain; drawings and lithographs 
by Thomas Benton. Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art—Jan. 6-30: Modern Polish Art; 
portraits by Ella Miriam Wood; paintings 
by Max Bernd-Cohan. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Maryland Institute—To Jan. 15: Sales ex- 
hibition of PWAP. -Baltimore Museum of 
Art—Jan. 3-Feb. 12: 1934 Carnegie In- 
ternational. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum—Jan.: Colored 

linocuts; work by Portland Camera Club. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery—Jan.: Woodcuts by Josef 
Alber; “Chinese Painting Through the 
Ages” (C. A. A.); “Our Government in 
art” 4A4..3.h.). 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Paintings from 
Egyptian tombs by Joseph Lindon Smith; 
woodcuts by Albrecht Diirer; etchings by 
Rembrandt; etched portraits by Anthony 
Van Dyck; lithographs by Daumier. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop—Jan.: Engravings by 
Robert Austin. Grace Horne Galleries— 
Jan. 2-19: Paintings by Russell Cheney. 
Guild of Boston Artists—To Jan. 19: Work 
by members. Robert C. Vose Galleries— 
To Jan. 19: Annual Vose exhibition of 
Old Masters. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—To Jan. 31: Chinese 
painting; Russian and Byzantine religious 
painting. To Feb. 23: Rembrandt prints. 

HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner—Jan.: Selected prints. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum—Jan. 6-18: Sasetta 
and Pesellino loans from Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. Jan. 7-12: Work from classes at 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—Jan.: Paintings by 

Louis Eilshemius. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery— 
Jan. 9-31: Toiles de Jouy and other printed 
fabrics. 














WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Wellesley College—Jan. 14-Feb. 2: Textiles. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Williams College—Jan. 14-24: Modern 

Americans (C. A. A.). 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Worcester Art Museum—To Jan, 13: French 
drawings of the 19th century. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Detroit Institute of Arts—Jan. 9-Feb. 28: 
Paintings by Frans Hals. 
FLINT, MICH. 
Flint Institute of Artse—Jan. 6-20: “Our 
Government in Art” (A. F. A.). 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Grand Rapids Art Association—Jan. 8-Feb. 
4: Grand Rapids invitation show. Grand 
Rapids Public Library—Jan. 4-25: Mid- 
western water colors. 











KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Institute of Arts—Jan. 1-15: African Bush- 
men paintings. 


MUSKEGON. MICH. 
Hackley Art Gallery—Jan. 4-28: Post-Im- 
pressionist painting. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Nash-Conley Gallery—Jan. 2-12: Paintings 
and water colors by Leroy Turner and 
Stanford Fenelle. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Artists’ Guild—To Jan. 2: Annual _ exhibi- 
tion of water colors and crafts. Jan. 10- 
31: Annual exhibition of drawings and 
prints. City Art Museum—Jan. 5-Feb. 4: 
Tapestries and mediaeval decorative arts. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum—To Jan. 6: George Luks 
memorial exhibition. 


TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum—To Jan. 31: 

Early American pewter and samplers. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico—Jan.: Work by Al- 

bert H. Schmidt and Raymond Jonson. 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—Jan.: “One Hundred 

Master Drawings.” 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Oils of New 
England by Robert Strong Woodward. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—To Jan. 5: Work bv stu- 
dents of Greater New York high schools. 
Jan. 8-31: Fine prints of 1934. Grant 
Studios—Jan. 7-29: 18th annual of Brook- 
lyn Society of Artists. Abraham Lincoln 
Art Gallery—Jan. 2-25: Paintings by 
Brooklyn and New York artists. Pratt 
Institute—To Jan. 10: Original prints used 

for John Petrina’s book, “Art Work.” 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—Jan. 4-27: Oils and water 

colors by Associated Artists of Syracuse. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 
82nd St.)\—To Jan. 6: Contemporary 
American Industrial Art, 1934. Jan. 5: 
Whistler Centenary. A. C. A. Gallery (52 
West 8th)—To Jan. 12: Paintings by 
Harold Herman and Agnes Thorley. Ack- 
ermann Galleries (50 East 57th)—To Jan. 
20: Old English bric-a-brac. American 
Academy of Ayts and Letters (Broadway 
& 155th)—Jan.: Retrospective exhibition, 
Charles Dana Gibson. American Fine Arts 
Building (215 West 57th)—Jan. 3-24: 44th 
annual exhibition of National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors. Argent 
Galleries (42 West 57th)—Jan. 2-12: 
Prints and drawings by members of Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. Jan. 14-26: 6th Annual ex- 
hibition of Fountainebleau Association. 
George Baer School of Art (200 West 57th) 
—Jan. 14-19: Work by Arlington Yutzler, 
Mary Treat Kunkel, Helen B. Valentine, 
Frances B. Cooper, Julia B. Ward. Frans 
Buffa & Sons (58 West 57th)—Jan.: Paint- 
ings by Henry Golden Dearth, Jacob 
Dooyewaard, Walter Griffin and William 
H. Singer, Jr. Carlyle Gallery (250 West 
57th)—To Jan. 15: Etchings of American 
landscapes. Leonard Clayton (108 East 
57th)—Jan.: Paintings by contemporary 
Americans. Contemporary Arts (41 West 
54th)—Dec. 31-Jan. 19: Paintings of per- 
sonalities by Martha Simpson. Jan. 9-22: 
Paintings by Kenneth Bates. Decorators 
Club (745 Fifth Ave.)—Jan. 5-18: Decora- 
tive paintings by Ethel Blanchard Collver. 
Delphic Studios (724 Fifth Ave.)—Dec. 31- 
Jan. 14: Paintings by Haughan Dean; 
sculpture by Rhys Catarn. Durand-Ruel 
(12 East 57th)—Jan. 3-19: Paintings by 
Adelaide de Groot. Dikran Kelekian (598 
Madison Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of 
Egyptian and Persian antiques. Ehrich- 
Newhouse, Inc. (578 Madison Ave.)—To 
Jan. 5: Early American genre paintings. 
Eighth Street Gallery (61 West 8th)—To 
Jan. 12: Drawings by Hans Foy. Ferarsgil, 
Inc. (63 East 57th)—To Jan. 15: Water 
colors of Ragusa by Yovan. Jan. 2-15: 
Persian murals by Katchadourian; etch- 
ings by Cheney. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 
57th) —To Jan. 12: Paintings by Herbert 
B. Tschudy. French & Co. (210 East 57th) 
—Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture. Grand Central 
Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Jan. 8-19: 
Portraits by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne; 
paintings by Gladys Thayer; charcoal 
drawings by Harry Waltman; “100 Prints 
of the Year.” (Fifth Ave. at 51st)—Jan. 
7-26: Paintings by Robert Philipp; Jan. 
14-26: Paintings by Hovsep Pushman. 
Harlow McDonald Co. (667 Fifth Ave.)— 
Jan.: Selected prints. Marie Harriman 
Gallery (63 East 57th)—Jan. 2-26: Paint- 
ings by Oscar Bleumner. Jacob Hirsch 
(30 West 54th)—Permanent exhibition of 
antique works of art. Frederick Keppel & 

Co. (16 East 57th)—To Jan. 15: Etchings 
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by Whistler. Kleemann Galleries (38 East 
57th)—To Jan. 15: Work by Eugene Hig- 
gins. Knoedler (14 East 57th)—To Jan. 
5: Prints illustrating John Taylor Arms’ 
“Handbook.” Pierre Matisse (51 East 57th) 


—Jan.: Modern French paintings. Jan. 
12-30: Work by Joan Miro. Macbeth Gal- 
lery (15 East 57th)—-To Jan. 14: Early 


American artists. Metropolitan Galleries 
(730 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Paintings by Old 
Masters; portraits by contemporary Amer- 
icans. Milch Galleries (108 East 57th)— 
Jan. 7-26: Paintings by Samuel Halpert. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To 
Jan, 5: Paintings by Letterio Calapai. 
Morton Gallery (130 West 57th)—Jan. 2- 
15: Water colors by Harwood Steiger; 
lithographs and drawings by Regina Far- 
relly. Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth Ave. at 103rd)—To Jan. 3: “Charles 
Frohman and the Empire Theatre.” To 
Feb. 4: Photographs of New York by 
Berenice Abbott. Museum of Irish Art 
(Park Ave. at 57th)—Jan.: “Recreations in 
Paint by AE.” National Arts Club (119 
East 19th)—-Members’ annual exhibition 
of paintings and sculpture. New School 
for Social Research (66 West 12th)—To 
Jan. 15: Paintings and sculpture by in- 
structors in the art schools of New York. 
Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 East 57th) 
—Jan.: Old and modern masters. New 
York Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 42nd) 
—Jan.: Recent acquisitions. Pen & Brush 
Club (16 East 10th)—To Jan. 4: Holiday 
show of flower pieces. Jan. 4-Feb. 2: 
Members’ water colors, pastels and black 
and whites. Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth 
Ave.)—Jan. 2-26: Paintings by Morris 
Kantor. Roerich Museum (310 Riverside 
Drive)—To Jan. 5: Polychrome wood carv- 
ing and sculpture by Roberto de la Selva. 
Jacques Seligmann Galleries (3 East 51st) 
—To Jan. 10: American group show. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—Jan. 
11-25: Work by members. Schwartz Gal- 
leries (507 Madison Ave.)—Jan.: Marine 
paintings. Schultheis Galleries (142 Ful- 
ton)—Permanent exhibition of works by 
American and foreign artists. E. & A. 
Silberman (32 East 57th)—Permanent ex- 
hibition of Old Masters and art objects. 
Squibb Gallery (745 Fifth Ave.)—Jan. 11- 
Feb. 1: Indian paintings by Winold Reiss. 
Marie Sterner Gallery (9 East 57th)—To 
Jan. 5: Portraits of celebrities by Natalie 
Hays Hammond. Uptown Gallery (249 
West End Ave.)—To Jan. 7: Group ex- 
hibition, Americans and Mexicans. Julius 
N. Weitzner, Ine. (36 East 57th)—To Jan. 
5: Paintings of French Gothie cathedrals 
by Pieter vav Veen. Weyhe Gallery (794 
Lexington Ave.)—Jan.: .Graphic art by 
American and foreign artists. Wildenstein 
& Co., Ine. (19 East 64th)—Jan. 4-18: 
Portraits by Frank O. Salisbury. Howard 
Young Galleries (677 Fifth Ave.)—To Jan. 
19: 18th Century English portraits and 
landscapes. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


George H. Brodhead Galleries—Jan.: Paint- 
ings by Emil Gruppe. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College Gallery—Jan. 9-27: In- 


ternational exhibition of theatrical art. 


DURHAM, N. C. 
Duke University Art Association—Jan. 3-13: 
Pueblo Indian paintings (A. F. A.). 


CANTON, O. 


McKinley Art League—Jan. 7-22: “Iowa 
Speaks” (A. F. A.). 
CINCINNATI, 0O. 
Cincinnati Art Museum—To Jan. 27: Re- 
ligious art. Closson Galleries—To Jan. 
12: Water colors by Emma Mendenhall. 


Jan. 14-26: Portraits by C. S. Williams. 


Buyers’ Guide to THE ART DIGEST’S Advertisers 


Addresses Will Be Found in Advertisements. 
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Brown 


Dallas Woman’s Club—Jan.: 


Fort Worth Museum of Art—Jan.: 


Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: 


CLEVELAND, 0O. 


Cleveland Museum of Art—To Jan. 13: Pho- 


tographs; machine arts. To Feb. 3: Art 
of Walt Disney. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Portland Art Association—To Jan. 7: Stu- 
dent work from museum school. Jan. 14- 


Feb. 7: Drawings and paintings by Cath- 
erine Mackenzie; Swedish applied art. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pennsylvania Museum of Art—Jan.: Soviet 
art; “Impressionism: Landscape, 1880.” 
Art Club—Jan.: Members’ work. Boyer 


Galleries—To Jan. 3: Paintings by Fred 


Wagner. To Jan. 10: Theatre designs by 
_ Phil Regan. Gimbel Galleries—To Jan. 
17: Drawings by George Biddle; etchings 


by Reginald Marsh, water colors by Luigi 
Settanni, paintings by Grace Gemberling. 
Modern Galleries—Jan. 6-19: Paintings by 
women; portraits of women. Print Club 
—Jan.: Prints by modern French Masters; 
old colored flower prints. Plastic Club— 
To Jan. 5: Small oils and crafts. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Carnegie Institute—To Jan. 20: Etchings by 


Brockhurst. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
University—Jan. 7- - 


sculpture. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


* Cambodian 


“Our Govern- 
ment in Art” (A. F. A.). Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts—To Jan. 20: American 
lithography from Currier & Ives to date. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Water 
colors by Millard Sheets. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

11th annual ex- 
hibition of Houston artists. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Witte Memorial Museum—Jan. 6-20: Water 


colors from Southern States Art League. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—To Jan. 6: Swedish 
crafts; madonna and nativity paintings; 
paintings by Viola Patterson; fifty prints 
of 1933. Henry Art Gallery—Jan. 2-20: 
“Figure Paintings from American Ances- 
tors to Our Day” (C. A. A.). 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College—Jan. 3-14: 
competition and exhibition. 
Mechanical arts. 

BELOIT, WIS. 

Beloit College—Jan. 3-16: International oils 
(EBs Ad; 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—Jan.: Handicrafts 
of the Southern Highlands (A. F. A.); de- 
signs produced under Joseph Binder: 
paintings by Fritzi Brod. Jan. 6-20: 
Paintings by Ben Silbert. Layton Art Gal- 
lery—Jan.: Works by Rufino Tamayo. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—Jan.: Drawings 

and water colors by Stella Harlos. 


Photograph 
Jan. 





League Department 
[Continued from page 31] 

What you see is not exactly what it seems. 
Be ready and open to new conceptions. 

If any artist makes an advance or discovers 
something new in visual representation, there 
is nobody competent enough to judge it. It 
has always taken ten or fifteen years for any 
artists to have other people understand his 
work. 

There is nobody, no organization, 
enough knowledge to “discover” artists. 


with 














14-30:. 


Firms listed here will be glad to send announcements or catalogues to readers on request. 
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American Genre 


Americana assembled by the Ehrich-New- 
house Gallery, New York, for the third annual 
exhibition of early American genre paintings, is 
termed even more interesting than the two 
previous collections. Fifty paintings reflecting 
the interest and expression of American life 
represent the work of artists and social chron- 
iclers more intent upon thought than aesthetic 


content. The collection, varied in subject mat- 
ter and based on a wide selection, is on view 
until Jan. 5. 


Among the well known names in the third 
annual is that of Thomas Sully, “represented 
by ‘Red Riding Hood’—a suspicious tyke stand- 
ing at an open door,” says the New York 
Times. “Thomas Birch’s ‘Winter Scene,’ with 
sleigh crossing the little bridge is charmingly 
done. ... Two of the more formalized works 
of William James Bennett (1777-1844) are 
included. One is a view of West Point, with 
an incredibly winding Hudson dotted with sails; 
the other is a view of The Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston marching 
down Tremont Street, and shows the old Tre- 
mont House and Park Street Church.” Most 
of the early views are accurate. 

English influence is evident in some of the 
work, a George Caleb Bingham being reminis- 
cent of the sporting prints and patterned 
countryside. Another picture suggests the in- 
fluence of Watteau upon a house painter of 
Philadelphia. Eugene A. Gillon, on the other 
hand, is said to have come from France to 
paint “The-Trial of John Brown.” 

Nor is indigenous treatment lacking. “Rail 
Shooting,” “The Post Rider,’ “The Circus Is 
Coming” and “Pike’s Peak or Bust” are par- 
ticularly vivid. Another document called “The 
Curse of Drink” achieves poignancy by the 
fact that above the form of the inebriate some 
wily hand has scratched the inscription, “The 
Sleeping Beauty.” 





New London Attendance 


Growing interest in the arts is reported by 
the Lyman Allyn Museum of New London, 
Conn., where a selection of the finest con- 
temporary work has been on view. Visitors 
from nearby cities as well as local residents 
have been enthusiastic in the reception ac- 
corded the exhibition of paintings and sculp- 


ture from the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York. 

Under the direction of Winslow Ames, the 
museum is filling a prominent role in com- 
munity activities. 
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Look Upon This—and Be Your Own Judge 





“Self Portrait,” by Captain Thomas Smith. Lent to Worcester Art Museum 
by the American Antiquarian Society. 


Judged by a relatively free age, in which 
the individual rebeled instinctively against re- 
striction and censorship of personal expression, 
the Puritans have- been branded as haters of 
art. Recently the Worcester Art Museum 
made an attempt to prove this belief a fal- 
lacy by holding an exhibition of 38 paint- 
ings executed in New England before or around 
the year 1700. Whether or not this objective 
was achieved, the exhibition offered students 
of American history and American art the first 
real chance of evaluating the artistic produc- 
tion of the early Massachusetts .Bay Colony. 
That so many fully authenticated paintings— 
the authentication sponsored by the Fogg Art 
Museum—have survived for two centuries 
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should acquit the Puritan Fathers of any in- 
dictment. 

In order that the important results of Wor- 
cester’s review may be preserved and made 
available to students all over the country, the 
museum will publish shortly after Jan. 1 a 
de luxe catalogue containing 60 illustrations. 
It will be prefaced with a critical essay on 
the origins of paintings and the 
aesthetic importance of the early limners by 
Harry B. Wehle, curator of paintings at the 
Metropolitan Museum. In addition, research 
workers have for several months been exam- 
ining the existing diaries and testaments of the 
seventeenth century in the hope of finding 
further references to the possession of family 
portraits. In order to make the volume more 
valuable as a guide in the “uncharted and 
rather troubled sea of authorship surrounding 
the works of these earliest artists of America,” 
each painting has been subjected to scientific 
examination by Alan Burroughs of the Fogg 
Art Museum. Orders may be placed at Good- 
speeds’, 7 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Virgil Barker, writing in The American Mag- 
azine of Art, gives an answer to the question, 
“Were the Puritans so puritanical, after all?” 
He writes: “Under the guidance of the sort of 
skepticism indicated by that question historians 
have of late been very profitably reéxamining 
the beginnings of New England. From this 
reéxamination the citizens of the wilderness 
Zions are emerging as men and women strik- 
ingly different from the kill-joy bogeys which 
they were called by those who so valiantly 
rescued America from the shackles of genteel- 
ness. The rediscovered Puritans remain sufhi- 
ciently stern and rockbound in character to be 
difficult of comprehension today, but they at 
least stand freed from the adjective’s current 
implications of a merely external respectability 


American 


Death at the Wheel 


Just as he was leaving the Grand Canyon 
for a less rarified climate, Gunnar Widforss, 
Swedish painter whose studies of National Park 
scenes are termed among the most colorful 
and accurate by present day artists, was over- 
taken by death at the wheel of his car. Wid- 
forss’ family in Sweden have asked that he 
be buried in the Grand Canyon cemetery, lo- 
cated close to the rim of the great gorge 
whose many moods he recorded. 

Coming to America after the world war, 
Widforss found material in the West and dis- 
tinguished himself in the recording of spa- 
cious and colorful vistas. His water colors 
“are well known in the Southwest, especially 
those of the Grand Canyon, a subject he 
loved,” writes Howe Williams, co-ordinator for 
the Arizona PWAP. 

“Widforss lived in a hermit-like simplicity 
and aloofness; but was always genial and well 
beloved by those who knew him. For months 
at a time he lived in a tent on the south rim 
of the canyon with an occasional excursion 
in his car to the far nothern rim.” He was 
employed under PWAP painting the cotton- 
woods in the Salt River Valley, and later, 
Grand Canyon scenes. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of physicians, Widforss had planned to 
spend the winter in Phoenix. 





, ee . ? 
Rumsey’s ‘Pizarro 

Commemorating the 400th anniversary of 
Francisco Pizarro’s conquest of Peru, an eques- 
trian statue by the late Charles Cary Rumsey 
will be unveiled on Jan. 18 in Lima. Al- 
though it was modelled in 1910, the difficult 
task of casting was not undertaken until last 
Summer when E. Gargani of Brooklyn em- 
ployed a process attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini. The bronze statue, 22 feet high and 
weighing 13,000 pounds, was presented to Peru 
by the sculptor’s widow, Mrs. Mary Harriman 
Rumsey. 

Francisco Pizarro lies buried in the cathedral 
of Lima near the Plaza de Armas where Rum- 
sey’s statue will be placed. President Bena- 
vides will usher in a month’s celebration of 
the conquistador’s arrival in Peru with the 
unveiling of the Rumsey Pizarro. 

Rumsey was noted for his horse figures, 
basing his studies upon thorough knowledge. 
He was an enthusiastic polo player and a 
great lover of horses. Many of his figures 
are in possession of the Brooklyn Museum. In 
1922 Rumsey was fatally injured in an auto- 
mobile accident. 








and its concomitant hypocrisy. Any contempt 
for the Puritans can now be maintained only 
by refusing to know them in terms of their 
backgrounds in the old world and their achieve- 
ments in the new.” 

The self portrait of Captain Thomas Smith, 
the outstanding discovery of the Worcester ex- 
hibition, might be termed “the puritan un- 
alloyed.” The tale of the puritan breed told 
by his face, writes Mr. Barker, is retold by a 
set of rhymes, which breathe just a whisper 
of poetry, inscribed on a paper underneath the 
queer bit of painting meant for a skull: 


“Why should I the World be minding 
therein a World of Evils Finding. 
Then Farwell World: Farwell thy Jarres 
thy Joys, thy Toies, thy Wiles, thy Warrs 
Truth sounds Retreat: I am not sorye 
The Eternall Drawes to him my heart 
By Faith (which can thy Force Subvert) 
To Crowne me (after Grace) with Glory.” 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





THE ARTISTIC LITTLE HOUSE 

The depression is over and homes are being 
built everywhere, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

America’s “Little House” on Park Ave. at 
39th Street, New York, created a great im- 
pression on visitors from out of town, and 
many inquiries have come to this department 
regarding its cost in different districts and the 
advisibility of saving money in building by 
dispensing with an architect. 

The answer to the last question is decidedly 
“No.” To consider an architect a luxury is a 
great mistake. If people go to an ordinary 
builder, who is usually a mechanic pure and 
simple, without culture or background, the 
home they get may be not better than a 
mere box. The design of small houses is no 
task for a novice. 

The “New Deal” era will affect building and 
real estate, especially the Government scheme. 
whereby the Federal Government advances 20 
per cent of a housing project, with opportunity 
to borrow an 80% loan through the insurance 
guaranty method. Mr. Alexander Mackintosh, 
a Fellow of the American Institute of Arch- 
itects, designer of the Empire State Building, 
and a member of the executive staff of the 
Housing Division of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, was interviewed on this subject 
recently. 

At his picturesque home, which is raftered 
with beams from the old Shrewsbury Mill, 
he said: “The day of the small house has 
come. Living in the cramped quarters of 
congested city apartments is no longer neces- 
sary. Now that the auto is in such general 
use together with improved transit facilities, 








“Has’ Em on a List” 


Do you know how terrible an art critic’s 
job is when he earnestly tries to keep up with 
everything? If you don’t, let Glenn Wessels, 
of the San Francisco Argonaut tell you, in an 
article which he entitles “Sympathy:” 

“This is a period of turbulence and uncer- 
tainty in art ideals as well as ideals in other 
fields of effort. The artist meets the situation 
variously according to the man within him. 

“There are the Scholastics, who refuse to 
admit the existence of things not sanctioned 
by Aristotle, Confucius or the Academy. There 
are those who will not believe in the reality of 
things which they cannot touch, taste and see, 
not knowing that there are degrees of sensi- 
bility—Materialists and Mechanists. There are 
those who if they were not painters would be 
soap box speakers or muck-raking journalists, 
the Panaceans. They usually speak well of 
Russia. There are those for whom anything 
not understood by the mob is too esoteric. 
These prate of the Average Man and Com- 
munal Spirit where there is no Average Man 
and no Communal Spirit. These make un- 
common claims to common sense. 

“There are those who, because they paint 
factories and machinery instead of churches 
and palaces, mistake themselves for moderns. 
There are those who refuse the artist the right 


easy access can be had to the suburbs. An 
owner can have a home to suit his taste, made 
to fit his personality. He may have his own 
garden and with it pride of possession and 
greater prominence in -his community. 

“A house architecturally well designed, prop- 
erly built with a practical plan, set in a good 
location, will increase in value, the same as 
good antique furniture. An average small 
house, at the cost of $8,000, could include 
living room, small dining room, kitchen and 
two-car garage;. upstairs, three to four bed- 
rooms and bath, with also the possibility of 
using the space over the gardge for an extra 
room and bath. In cheaper. houses the dining 
room is unnecessary. Low cost building can 
be helped by mass housing and with newly 
developed low cost materials and efficient use 
of existing materials. Owners are misled to 
believe that they can save money by not em- 
ploying an architect, for his trained insight 
and imagination can detect possibilities beyond 
the builder’s mechanical mind, also ways of 
effecting positive economies. 


“What are the preferences in design of home: 


builders? 

“Through random balloting the following 
facts were found:—the majority favored En- 
glish style, Georgian, then Dutch Colonial, 
Modern, Southern, Colonial, American Farm 
House, French Provincial, Spanish and Italian. 

“What is your reaction to modernism in 
architecture?” he was asked. 

“This style has had considerable publicity, 
it may be the outcome of the war, or a re- 
flection of our machine age and materialistic 
thought. It is doubtful if it will be more 

[Continued on page 30] 





to think at all—who do not understand that 
cerebration is also a form of feeling. These 
are the Automatons. There are those who 
must put everything into verbal form before 
they can paint it, denying that things can be 
said in. paint which cannot be said in speech 
or writing. These are the Gabblers. There 
are those who are Simply Simple, or whose 
intelligence is only in their hands—these are 
craftsmen masquerading as artists. They, also, 
often get away with a Mystic pose. There 
are those to whom the latest fad is the only 
reality, to be ‘Smart’ is, to be right. 

“There are those who are Gliders, sailing 
vaguely though sincerely through fogs of 
pseudo-philosophy, finding ease from the sharp 
knives of logic in their juggling of infinite im- 
perceptibilities, not knowing that the most 
rigorous discipline is the price of successful 
metaphysics. There are the Beyond-the-Hori- 
zoners—the modern Romantics—who yearn for 
Greenland, Bali, Russia, the Middle West or 
Aix-en-Provence. There are the Barroom 
Greeks, who highly estimate the human form 
divine. There are the System-makers, who 
play the game of painting in accordance with 
a System—but do not always win. There are 
those to whom ‘The Dawnce is everything, my 
deah.’ 

“These are only a few. There are many 
sides to art, and the critic must sympathize 
with all of them.” 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 
We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 13/6” - 16'9” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 











Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 
Products 


Write ree ee and 
ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 
129-131 W. Sist STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 











Schneider & Co., Inc. 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
F ~ 
Mail orders executed 


123 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 

faces and Textures. Prices 

and Samples on request. 
Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street = New York City 


USE 


Rembrandk 


COLOKS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 





INTERNATIONAL 
FRAME & PICTURE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
HAND CARVED FRAMES 
OLD AND MODERN 
Exceptional Valses in Quality and Price 


3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone MUrray Hill 4-0887 








Tue Arr Dicest furnishes a vast market to 
dealers in artists’ materials. 
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presents to the Artist 


SCIENTIFIC RECORD 


For a permanently effective and 
durable technic a full record must 
be preserved. 

We advise you to obtain immedi- 


ately from your dealer all you need 
of the following sticker labels FREE. 





PAINTED WITH 





THE FOLLOWING 
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£0 Ocnee -Maes Ovance 











Raw «+ Burnt Umber 
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BY 

Cowadk ead 
AT (127 East Tria 
Cincinnati, Ono __ 
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Attaches to the back of the 
stretcher frame with space for full 
record of technical procedure as 
well as the necessary identification 
for exhibits. 

Just one of the many technical 
aids to the Artist that will appear 
this year. 


For ABSOLUTE SURETY 


in your technic use Perma- 





















nant Pigments OIL COLORS 
AND WATER COLORS. 


Scientifically the Most 
Advanced — All Permanent 
— Follow Strictly all Speci- 
fications of the American 
Artists Professional League 
— Reasonably Priced largely 
at 25 and 50 cents per studio 
tube. 































Obtain our booklet “Endur- 
ing Colors for the Artist” 
from your Dealer. 











PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0O. 























| Philipp Steps in Limelight After 5 Years 


“The Angel,’ by 





For the first time in more than five years 
Robert Philipp is to have an exhibition—at 
the Fifth Avenue Branch of the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, New York, from Jan. 7 to 26. 
Philipp’s entire technique has changed, and 
while his canvases have been shown from time 
to time in group exhibitions this will be the 
first chance the critics have had to make a 
comprehensive evaluation of his more recent 
manner. Comparisons between the old and 


Women’s Dept. 


[Continued from page 29] 


than a passing phase, a “nudist architecture.” 
The modernistic dwelling gives me the feeling 
that I am living on the street. There is too 
much love of beauty inherent in human na- 
ture to admit of departing far from the lovable 
grace, refinement and charm that we find in 
the old cottages of England, France, together 
with our own early Colonial buildings.” 
* * * 


ART IN STORE WINDOWS 

At a recent meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the A.A.P.L., Mr. Charlton 
L. Edholm, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., was a guest. 
He listened with interest to the many reports 
of National Art Week from all over the United 
States and then gave an account of the art 
program that he is carrying on, along the 
same lines. When the depression was bad he 
organized artists and put pictures in the store 
windows of the town where many had not 
before seen an original painting. Many pic- 
tures were sold. 

As he expressed it, “People went in to buy 
frankfurters and bought paintings instead.” 
His present objective is to get the merchants 
of Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., interested. Paint- 
ing and sculpture shown in these windows will 
bring artists in close contact with the public. 
In a letter just received, Mrs. James Hervey, 
ovr Pennsylvania State Chairman, says: “Dur- 
ing National Art Week I tried three times 
in vain to get near Wanamaker’s window on 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, where four prize 
winning paintings were displayed together with 











Robert Philipp. 


the new should prove extremely interesting. 

Born in New York, in 1895, Philipp obtained 
his art training at the Art Students League 
under Du Mond and Bridgman and at the 
National Academy of Design under Volk and 
Maynard. His ability has been several times 
recognized by prize juries. A regular exhibitor 
in the National Academy annuals, he took the 
third Hallgarten Prize in 1917, and the second 
Hallgarten Prize in 1922. 





an exquisitely framed A.A.P.L. poster an- 
nouncing National Art Week. The same thing 
happened on Market Street, where the crowd 
on the pavement was always three and four 
deep.” 

So-000, perhaps the merchants will find out 
that displaying painting and sculpture in their 
windows will also increase their sale of goods— 
it works both ways. 

* * * 
THE PRIZE PAINTINGS 

The prize paintings by Mr. F. Ballard Wil- 
liams and Mr. Wilford §. Conrow will be 
presented during the Annual Meeting on Jan- 
uary 30th to the states whose work for Amer- 
ican art has been the best during the past 
year. 


ART TO HEART TALKS 
By A, Z. KRUSE 

Freud is not spelled f-r-a-u-d. Paint- 
ers who want to pass as surrealists, are 
as much in error as the Pseudo-Surreal- 
ists, who, in turn, pose as Freudians. 
Naivette is a charming quality, but it 
should never be confused with that which 
is naively neurological. 

When some of the more recent per- 
versions of Surrealism are referred to as 
fads or isms, protests are shrieked about 
the conservative aloofness for things 
novel in art. Ballyhooed-Non-Intelligibil- 
ity-in Art is way down from $4,000 to 
$400 on the auction block. What next? 
The guillotine? 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


" National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 65th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
‘Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


4 national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





ANNUAL MEETING 
Preliminary Announcement 
A cordial invitation is extended to all mem- 
bers and their friends to attend the Annual 
Meeting of the American Artists Professional 
League in 
The Academy Room 
of the 
American Fine Arts Building 
215 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Wednesday Evening, January 30th, 1935 
At 8:00 O’Clock 
The League’s Annual Meetings have come 
to be an interesting event of the art season. 
A more detailed announcement will appear 
on this page in the January 15th issue of 
Tue Art Dicesr. 

* . * 
STEREOPTICON SLIDES OF 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART 
Stimulated by the request of Mrs. James 
Hervey, Pennsylvania State Chairman of the 
League, who is lecturing throughout Pennsyl- 
vania on contemporary American art, the Na- 
tional Executive Committee has decided to 
form a collection, in duplicate, of standard 
size stereopticon slides devoted to works of 
contemporary American art. These will be 
available to lecturers on art through members 
and chapters of the League on application to: 
Orlando Rouland, Chairman, National Lec- 
turers Committee, 130 West 57th Street, New 

York City, N. Y. 
Of importance to all professional artists 
All painter, sculptor, architect, designer and 
craftsman members of the American Artists 
Professional League are invited to send either: — 
(a) Two standard stereopticon slides each 
after one or more of their works of art 
which they consider really representa- 








‘RUBENS' 





TRADE MARK—REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
RSM EAR IEE ECE SF IR DANN 





tive, together with~(for- the informa- 
tion of the lecturer) a typewritten copy, 
in triplicate, of their own comment on 
each of the works (one sheet to each 
subject); and ‘biographical notes, -in 
triplicate; or 

(b) A glazed photograph of each work of 

art with a remittance of $2.00 for each 
set of two stereopticon slides which the 
League will have made in New York. 
Comment and biographical notes, both 
in triplicate, should accompany the 
photographs. 

The material above requested should be 
mailed to: Orlando Rouland, Chairman, Na- 
tional Lecturers Committee, 130 West 57th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


* * * 
THE LANGUAGE OF ART 
By H. A. Saint-Amand 


There is no such a universal 
language of art. 

Some people are quick at learning artists* 
languages; others are slow. Never assume that 
you can assess a work of art on any solid 
basis until you have discovered the particular 
symbolic principle on which the artist has 
based his language; or else have discovered 
that he has confused a number of principles; 
or that he worked without any principle at all. 

The wise critic never decides on the last 
theory except when the symbolic language is 
derivative; in all other cases he suspends 
judgments, and if he cannot decipher the 
language, he does not say “This is unintelligi- 
ble,” but rather “This, so far, J cannot read.” 

In taking nature as a point of departure, 
we can go in two opposite directions: 

Ist: In works which copy nature, when the 
so-called representative work is carried to its 
extreme end, the design dies out and disap- 
pears. Art within this zone we would classify 
as (a) Romantic, in which the artist’s func- 
tion is to discover and record unusually emo- 
tional fragments (Rembrandt), making no at- 
tempt to achieve contact with architectural 
principles governing the symmetry of the uni- 
verse; and (b) Descriptive, comprising portraits, 
animal studies, interiors, topographical land- 
scapes, genre pictures, historical pictures, illus- 
trations, etc. 

2nd: In works which do not copy nature, 
but where the design, stylization, conventionali- 
zation and symbols are carried to another ex- 
treme, the representational side disappears, and 
they become no more than a sign or symbol, 
like a letter or a mathematical figure. In our 
classification, architectural art is dominantly 
concerned with balance, line, depth. definitely 
organized and complete structure, proportions, 
symmetry, which are the relations and fitness 
existing between the different parts and the 
whole of the structure. Geometry is used in 
building up architectural forms. Any man who 
will take the necessary trouble can understand 
the style and technique of any original archi- 
tectural work of art (Raphael, Vermeer, 
Poussin, Cézanne). 


[Continued back on page 27] 
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Schmincke 


© YY 


Permanent 


Oil Colors 
for Artists 


GENUINE PIGMENTS—— 
NO SUBSTITUTES 


GUARANTEED COMPOSI- 
TION* PRINTED ON 
EVERY TUBE 


y REASONABLE PRICES 
y MADE IN U. S. A. 


In Studio Size Tubes 
> 


25¢ group 


Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Green Earth 
Light Red 
Ivory Black 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Venetian Red 
Yellow Ochre Light 
Zinc White 


35¢ group 


French Ultramarine Blue 
Permanent Blue 
Zinc Yellow 


50c group 


Alizarin Crimson 
Cadmium Yellow Light 
Cadmium Yellow Medium 
Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Red Medium 
Cadmium Red Deep 
Cerulean Blue* 
Cobalt Blue* 
Permanent Green Light 
Ultramarine Green 
Ultramarine Red 
Ultramarine Turquoise 


Verte Emeraude 
* Small Studio Size 4% x 2u%4” 


ZINC WHITE 


Size X Tube—-35c 
Pound Tube—50c 


> 


* Specifications of Contents as 
requested by The American 
Artists Professional League. 
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ORDER THRU YOUR FAVORITE 
DEALER 


> 
M. GRUMBACHER 
Brushes and Artists’ Material 


468 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR YOUR COP 


of Brochure Containing Reproductions of the 
FIRST COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 


40 oRIGINAL 
ETG HI NGS wei 


Artists 


Loren Barton 
Thomas Benton 


George Elmer Browne 


Alice Standish Buell 
Philip Cheney 
John Costigan 
John Steuart Curry 
Lewis Daniel 
Adolph Dehn 
Christian Dull 
Churchill Ettinger 
Don Freeman 
Gordon Grant 

J. Knowles Hare 
Wiliam, Heaslip 
Albert Hechman 
Irwin Hoffman 


Andrew Karoly 


FIESTA 


W. C. Locke 


36 DISTI NGU ISHED Luigi Lucioni 


Margaret Manuel 


AMERICAN ARTISTS* Joseph Margulies 


Jerome Myers 

Earl McKinney 

Ira Moskowitz 
Frank Nankivell 

H. Armiard Oberteuffer — 
Henry Pitz 
Chauncey Ryder 
Margery Ryerson 
George Shorey 
Yngve E. Soderberg 
Louis Szanto 

C. Jac Young 
Henry Zeigler 


By IRWIN HOFFMAN 


_ The First Presentation of 
Tue Associateo American Artists 


This enviable collection of prints is notable not alone for diversity of subject but for quality of crafts- 
manship. Each print-is worthy of the signature it bears. They are offered for sale, singly or collectively, 
at $5 each—an unbelievably low price for undeniably distinguished work—as the first step in this 
Association’s purpose /to stimulate greater interest in the work of contemporary American art 


The brochure also contains interesting biographical data pertaining tothe artists and a brief resume of 
the purpose and aims of the Association. 


YOUR CHOICE $§ 


Associated American Artists 
New York, N. Y. 


11 West 42nd Street 


OO EACH 


This low price is possible only through the 
participating artists’. cooperation in a con- 
tributory respect. This Association repre- 
sents an educational and promotional effort 
directed to bring about a wider understand- 
ing and appreciation of fine prints, and to 
stimulate art ownership interest. 


iICOUPON 


FILL IN, TEAR OUT, AND MAIL COUPON 
¢ 10c in stamps to cover transportation) 


Associated American Artists, 
11 West 42nd Stréet, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your brochure containing reproductions of 40 
original etchings. (1 enclose 10c in stamps to cover trans- 
portation. 


Name ............ 
Address 


City & State 








